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What you can do to help 


ethose who wish to donate to those Japanese 
affected by the earthquake should call Pat 
Hoffman, special programs director of the CIP. 
She can be reached at 865-9582. 


Background graphic displays the names of people killed as a result of the massive earthquake that struck the area of Kobe, Japan on Jan. 17. 


By Alexia Katsari 
Staff Writer 


The faces of Japanese students turned pale as they were handed an official list of 3,000 
victims of the earthquake that struck Japan on Jan. 17. 

One of the Japanese students shook his head and said, "This is terrible." 

Pat Hoffman, a special programs coordinator for the Center of International Programs 
(CIP) said at a student association meeting on Jan. 24 that all Japanese students have been 
able to contact their families. While some students have lost their homes, none have lost 
family members, she said. 

According to a Reuter report, the earthquake that lasted 20 seconds and struck the port 
of Kobe was the worst to hit Japan ip over 70 years. Five thousand people were killed, more 
than 26,250 were injured and over 300,000 were left homeless. 

Junior Maki Abe said, "From this terrible disaster, I learned to both respect and fear 
mother nature simultaneously.” 

Graduate student Masayuki Kudo, from Sapporo, which is north of Kobe, said the 
effects of the earthquake were so great that they shocked the entire country. 

Many Japanese students said that talking about earthquake information and the sorrow 
they felt made them feel a special bond of brotherhood. 

Scola, an international news program available in the St. Michael's language lab, has 
been a prime source of information for the Japanese students. 

Bonnie Tangolos, dean of the CIP, said that it was the Center's top priority to allow 


And I quote... 





"The salvation of mankind lies only in 
making everything the concern of all.” 


eAlexander Solzhenitsyn 








Japanese students the use of phones and faxes to contact their families free of charge. 

Hoffman volunteered to organize a prayer ceremony honoring the victims of the 
earthquake. 

This service took place at the chapel last Thursday, and donations were collected for the 
injured and needy people. 

These donations will be given to a medical relief organization called AMERICARES. 
This organization is already in Japan providing medical supplies to injured people. 

Hoffman said that the ceremony also served "to bring the St. Michael's community 
together and show Japanese students how much we care for them." 

St. Michael's students and faculty are planning on sending supplies such as clothing and 
batteries to Japan. Students and faculty got the idea when a former St. Michael's graduate 
student living in Kobe sent a fax asking the school to send her supplies. 

The plan to send supplies is temporarily on hold until the postal services are financed. 

Kudo said that many Japanese students have appreciated those who have been involved 
and have volunteered for organizing different events. 

In the weekly CIP bulletin, Japanese students wrote, "Thank you very much for your 
sympathy and warm-hearted treatment, which was devoted to all Japanese students here at 
St. Michael's. We will never forget your friendship and warm hearts." 

The feelings were reciprocated by the CIP staff. 

Rick Gamache, director of International Affairs, said, "All of us who work at the Center 
for International Programs are very concerned about the families,and friends of our students 
who come from the Kobe area in Japan. Our thoughts and prayers are with them." 


Corrections: 


In the December 8 issue, The Defender reported: 
]. that there were no minutes of the Finance committee. While there were no official 
minutes, handwritten notes were taken by a secretary. 

2. that M.O.V.E. gets 8 to 9 percent of the total budget. It gets 6.5 percent. 

3. that the E-board overspent its budget by $10,729.73 in 1993-1994. It overspent its 
budget by $308.73. This was due to wrongly requested information obtained from the 
controller's office. 

4. that the Alliot Governing Board can request petty cash without approval from the 
secretary of finance. It cannot. 

The Defender regrets the errors. 
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1-22-95 


12:30 a.m. --Assisted 
Burlington Police with 
SMC student at Joyce. 
2:17 a.m.--Linnehan rear 
door propped open with a 
piece of wood. 
9:30 a.m.—Alumni front 
door window shattered. 
1:47 p.m.--Took com- 
plaint from student in 
townhouse 200s that 
someone kicked in their 
front door at 12:30 a.m. 
4:30 p.m.--Rear door of 
Linnehan turned down. 
4:44 p.m.--Medical Assist 
at Tarrant Gym. 

1-23-95 
2:30 a.m.--Checked and 
added fire extinguishers in 
Joyce Hall. 
8:59 p.m.--Medical assist. 
9:35 p.m.--Medical assist. 
10:21--Medical assist. 

1-24-95 
3:30 a.m.--Lyons loading 
zone door propped open 
with a knife and spoon. 
8:30a.m.--College 
plumber reported vandal- 
ized sinks in first floor 
north bathroom in Purtill. 
11:01 a.m.--Grounds re- 
ported a TV antenna in 
one of the pine trees on the 
east side of Alumni. An- 
tenna wire was cut; the 

antenna was taken out of 
O the tree. 
5:40 p.m.--Strange smell in 

Lyons reported. Checked; 
appeared okay. 

1-25-95 
12:35 a.m.--Southwest 
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door leading into first floor art 
room at Sloane was ajar. Checked 
building and found it to be okay. 
4:45 p.m.--Linnehan rear door 
turned down. 

6:06 p.m.--No heatin St. Ed's 207; 


checked and called HVAC. 
8:50 p.m.--Transported three 
firefighters to firehouse for 
Colchester fire. 
9:30 p.m.--Linnehan rear door rolled 
down. 
10:15 p.m.--Received call from 
Domino's pizza for theft of pur- 
chases. 

1-26-95 
12:50 a.m.--Found the south exte- 
rior boilerroom door to Dupont open. 
1:20 a.m.--South door of Alumni 
propped open with bottle cap. 
1:30 a.m.--North door Ryan turned 
down. 
1:35 a.m.--South door Ryan crash 
bar broken. 
11:00 p.m.--Found light fixture in 
room in Alumni hanging. Advised 
RA on duty. 

1-27-95 
5:59 a.m. Suspicious circumstance 
in Ross. Found resident of Essex 
with vehicle dropping off another 
vehicle to be parked at Ross. Ad- 
vised group that this is private prop- 
erty; both vehicles left area. 
7:43 a.m.--Called to two-car acci- 
dent at the intersection of East en- 
trance and Route 15. Essex PD re- 
sponded. Stoodby to assist. 
10:03 a.m.--Towed NY-registered 
car from Ryan parking area. 
11:42 a.m.--Had to enter all rooms 
in Senior Hall to check heat. Build- 
ing very cold. Student in Senior Hall 
left window open. 
1:05 p.m.--Medical Assist. Person 
broke wrist falling on the ice in front 
of Chapel. — 
2:18 p.m.--Moved white Jeep from 
the front of TH 200s. Owner stated 
he had a sprained ankle and needed 
closer parking. Told him not to drive 
or park in the TH 200s. Told him to 
get handicap decal. No ticket issued. 
3:00 p.m.--Student reported dam- 
age to his vehicle parked in Ross lot. 
7:15 p.m.--Found main door to 
ROTC unlocked while locking 
Sloane. 


Security report from 1-22-95 to 1-27-95 
Compiled by Corporal David MacPeek 


First Semester Reported 
Security Statistics 


Assault on Student 

Assist Physical Plant 
Burglary/Forced Entry 
Burglary/Non-forced Entry 
Civil Disturbance 
Disorderly Conduct 

Drug Violation 
Drunkenness 
Drunkenness--Act One 
Drunkenness--Hospital 
Fire Alarms 

Fire--Resident Hall 
Fire--Arson Suspected 
Harassment--Threatening 
Harassment--By Phone/Mail 
Theft--College Property 
Theft--Student Property 
Theft--Employee Property 
Theft--From Motor Vehicle 
Theft of Services 

Liquor Violation 

Keg/Beer Ball Violation 
Liquor Violation--Party 
Medical Assist--Student 
Medical Assist--Employee 
Medical Assist-Visitor 
Accident--College vehicle 
Accident--Student Vehicle 
Accident--Employee Vehicle 
Accident--Hit and Run 
Careless Driving 

DWI Arrest 

Suspicious Person(s) 
Trespass — é 
Trespass--Warning issued 
Towed Vehicle 
Vandalism--College Property 


—_ 
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Vandalism--Student Property 8 - 


Vandalism--Visitor Property 4 
Weapons Offense 1 
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Global News 
from the AP wire 


Russians accused of rounding 
up men of fighting age 


GROZNY, Russia - Both sides are accusing the other of excessive 
brutality as the war in Chechnya grinds on. 

Last week Russian troops pummeled the battered city of Grozny with 
mortars, artillery and rocket fire. 

In the outskirts of Grozny, Russian helicopters strafed villages for a 
third straight day. 

Meanwhile, Russian troops are being accused of rounding up men of 
fighting age -- not only in Chechnya, but in aneighboring province as well. 

Russian military officers accuse the Chechens of using women and 
children as shields while shooting Russians in the back. 


Fireworks explosion kills 11, 


wounds dozens more in Brazil 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil - In Sao Paulo, an explosion in a fireworks store 
last week has killed at least eleven people and injured more than 25. 

Rescue workers on the scene told television reporters they expect to find 
several more bodies buried under the rubble. 

The explosion destroyed an entire block on the city’s west side. 
Brazilian television showed the blast leveled a bank, a post office, a drug 
store and several small shops. Most were open at the time. 

The explosion also destroyed dozens of cars in the commercial district 
and showered glass and concrete shards within 200 yards of the fireworks 
store. 


Veteran signs agreement to open 
U.S. liason office in Vietnam 


HAN OI, Vietnam - The chief of the new U.S. liaison office in Hanoi says 


his top priority will be making progress on M.I1.A.s. 
Vietnam War veteran James Hall and a Vietnamese official last week 
signed an agreement establishing liaison offices in each nation’s capital. 


Hall’s deputy says the office will open for business on Friday. The deal is — 


a major step toward full diplomatic relations. Also part of the agreement 


-- the release of hundreds of millions of dollars in frozen Vietnamese 


assets. 

The United States will get back its former Saigon embassy building. 
It’s been nearly 20 years since U.S. helicopters lifted Americans from its 
roof just hours before victorious Communist troops entered the city and 
brought the war to a close. 


stories from college press services 





Restaurant advertises on 





Classes around the clock 


OKLAHOMA CITY--Tired of hanging out at 7-11 until two 
in the morning? Sick of watching Nick at Nite? 

School officials at Oklahoma City Community College 
(OCCC) have announced plans to offer courses 24 hours a 
day beginning this month. 

"What is nighttime to one person is daytime to another," 
said Dr. Bobby Gaines, president of the college. "There's a 
population out there that needs an extra opportunity to excel. 
I believe this project will meet some of those needs." 

According to Gaines, Oklahoma City has a wide range of 
shift employees working for AT&T, the Federal Aviation 
Administration and United Parcel Service who aren't able to 
attend classes that are offered at conventional times. 

Initially, Gaines says, OCCC will schedule 12 courses 
beginning shortly after midnight to help serve those workers 
and others who want to earn an associate's degree or updgrade 
their job skills. The late-night courses will focus on business, 
health care and computer science. "But if the classes fill up 
and students show an interest," Gaines said, "we'll consider 
expanding the schedule." 

OCCC is believed to be the first institution to offer classes 
around the clock. 


y Employers project increase 


in hiring, campus visits 


BETHLEHEM, Penn.--Employers plan to hire more college 
graduates this year than they did last year, according to a 
recent survey by the College Placement Council. 

Overall, respondents project hiring 4.2 percent more 
graduates in 1994-95 than they actually hired in 1993-94. 

And there's more good news: a slightly higher number of 
employers plan on recruiting for job candidates at college and 
university campuses. More than 34 percent of the employers 
responding to the survey plan to increase the number of 
campuses they will visit, while 40 percent plan to maintain the 
same number of scheduled visits as last year. Only 23 percent 
of the employers plan to visit fewer campuses this year. 

The net effect: Employers plan to visit 1.2 percent more 
campuses in the 1994-95 recruiting season than they visited 
last year. 

Starting salaries are expected to increase modestly this 
year. Employers plan to increase starting salaries to their new 
entry-level hires an average of 2.8 percent this year. Manufac- 
turing employers plan to increase starting salaries to their new 
hires by 2.9 percent, services employers plan to increase 
starting salaries by 2.7 percent and government and nonprofit 
employers plan to increase starting salaries 2.4 percent this 
year. 

The "Job Outlook 95" report is based upon a survey of 227 
employers conducted by College Placement Council, Inc. 


college's sports uniforms 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif.--If you're a college basketball 
fan, you see products advertised on scoreboards, in programs 
and during halftime. 

Now Cuesta College's men's basketball players are the 
first college team members to wear a sponsor's logo on their 
uniforms. Discovery Dining, a local discount restaurant club, 
is contributing $5,000 to the community college's program in 
exchange for the ads. 

"I think that if more schools take our lead, we will all share 
in a sense of pride that comes with being the first to do 
something popular and unique," said Cougar basketball coach 
Rusty Blair. "I don't think the significance of this move can be 
underestimated." 


Maybe not. NCAA rules specifically state that only the 


manufacturer of the uniform may display a logo, and it may 
not be larger than 2 square inches. 

But California's Commission on Athletics, the governing 
body for community college athletics, gave permission for the 
advertising after Cuesta and the Western State Conference 
requested it. Discovery Dining's advertising patches are 3 
square inches and are displayed on the upper left side of the 
jersey. 

"It's an exciting opportunity for the school," said Mike 
Robles, director of sports information. "We were lucky to be 
part of a unique opportunity." 
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By John Podkowa 
Staff Writer 






Talk about the Grinch stealing 
Christmas! 

Shortly after most students left 
to enjoy their winter break, a St. 
Michael’s College townhouse was 
broken into and burglarized. 

On Dec. 20 a St. Michael’s 
security officer noticed that 
townhouse 324 had been broken 
into. After two officers checked 
to make sure no one was in the 
townhouse, they realized that 
someone had gone through two of 
the townhouse’s rooms, said Pe- 
ter Soons, Director of Safety and 
Security . Approximately $2,000 
worth of belongings were stolen 
from the townhouse, said one of 
the residents. 

This is the second year in a 
row that a St. Michael’s residence 
was broken into over winter break. 
Last year the Ethan Allen apart- 
ments were burglarized. 

“Even though it (a break in) 
happened last year at the Ethan 
Allen apartments, things like this 
are very uncommon. In fact, 
they’re rare,” Soons said. 

“To try and prevent things like 
this, security patrols regularly over 
breaks,” Soons said. 
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Townhouse theft 


occurs over break 


About $2000 worth of belongings 
stolen from students' residence 


We ee 
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Kate Guinee, Jen Shaw, Erica 
Cummings and Michelle Richard 
said their house was broken into 
because their back door didn’t have 
a dead bolt like other townhouses 
do. 

“Tf there had been a dead bolt 
on our door, then whoever did this 
couldn’t have opened the door af- 
ter they broke the window,” 
Guinnee said. 

The women are waiting to talk 
to Mike Samara, Dean of Students, 
about the dead bolt, because they 
believe security should have put 
one on their door, Guinnee said. 

The following items were sto- 
len: a portable stereo, a walkman, 
asmall silver cross, about 90 com- 
pact discs and an opened bottle of 
vodka, Guinee said. 

“Whoever did this just wanted 
the quick cash. They took things 
that they could carry, because they 
walked right by our television and 
VCR,” Guinne said. 

“Michelle and I have already 


‘seen some of our CD’s down at 


Pure Pop,” she said. 

Pure Pop is a record store in 
Burlington that buys used com- 
pact discs. 

St. Michael’s security has 
turned the investigation over to 
the Colchester police department. 


Australian 
Dusters 
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¢ Located in downtown Burlington, 
across from the police station 
¢ Complete Automotive Service 
e 24 hr. Towing Service AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
¢ Shuttle Service Available 


HANDY'S TEXACO 


75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 


802-862-0656 e 
FACULTY & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...13.95 


** 10% discount on all repairs 
with student ID. 


1-800-649-0656 











Bomb scare shakes up campus 


By Allison Marino 

Staff Writer Goldsworthy informed St. Michael's security who 
in turn contacted Colchester police. The police 
decided it could be a potential bomb and called the 
Vermont State Police bomb squad. 

After the packages were scanned, state police 
found photographs, books, and clothes, which were 
then distibuted to Campus Ministry, Soons said. 

The incident caused the evacuation of Joyce Hall. 
Only international students and faculty were on cam- 
pus since the spring semester began three days later, 
Soons said. 


Precautionary measures were taken at St. Michael’s 
College after four suspicious packages addressed to a 
retired priest arrived in the mail room Jan. 13, said Peter 
Soons, Director of Safety and Security. 

The registered packages raised concern because 
they were shipped internationally from a female stu- 
dent dismissed from the college in 1982. The student 
had caused problems during her time at St. Michael’s, 
Soons said. 

“No one understood why she would be sending 
anyone anything in particular," George Goldsworthy, 
mail clerk at St. Michael's said. 


“In Vermont, bomb scares are very rare. We don’t 
get alot of them,” said John Yustin, senior patrolman 
with the Burlington Police Department. 



















Student Association Elections 

















Election Day- Thursday, Feb. 9 





Nomination Forms due Feb. 3 
-6:00 PM in the SA office 

Open Forum-Tuesday Feb. 7 @ 7:00Pm 
Cheray 101 (during the regular 
SA meeting). 














Positions available 


SA President and Vice-President 

1996 Class President and Vice-President 
1997 Class President and Vice-President 
1998 Class President and Vice-President 


If you have Any. (coneiiaasiclin stop. Lied the ae office or call 
ext. 2644 










*Pick up nomination forms in SA office 














Attention 


Sophomores 
& Juniors 


pe 
WOK EXPRESS 
RESTAURANT 


Cantonese & Szechuan 
Cuisine 
WE USE 100% VEGETABLE OIL 


If you are 
interested in an 
academic 
internship, 
contact 


Nancy LaVarnway 
Internship 
Coordinator 
Jemery 286 
654-2445 


Hours: 


Wednesday 8-4:30 
Thursday  8-2:00 
Friday 8-2:00 


PLEASE CALL 


For Delivery Only 865-FOOD (3663) 
For Pick Up Only 655-7722 


OPEN HOURS 
cn. - Thurs. 11:00 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Fri. - Sat. 11:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Sun. & Hol. 12:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


1 MAIN STREET 
CHAMPLAIN MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VERMONT 05404 


Sign up for an 
upcoming 
orientation 
session 


Feb.2 10:00-11:00 
Feb.8 3:30-4:30 
Feb.9 9:00-10:00 
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Gates gives talk on multiculturalism 


Convocation held in Chapel to commemorate Martin Luther King Jr. Day 


By Nikki Parker 
Staff Writer 


People crowded in the aisles and 
along the walls of St. Michael’s 
Chapel as they waited for keynote 
speaker Henry Louis Gates Jr. to 
take the stage. 

The Third Annual Martin Luther 


King Jr. Convocation was held in 
the Chapel. It was only fitting that 
the convocation be staged there, 
since Dr. King was a Christian min- 
ister, President Paul Reiss said in 
his greeting address. 

“I’m sure that Dr. King must be 
smiling, because we are having 
church today. Amen!” said Dr. Dor- 


Binge drinking lands 
11 students in Act 1 


By Kate Sears 
Staff Writer 


Alcohol consumption remains 
one of St. Michael’s largest prob- 
lems. 

Last semester eleven students 
were sent to either Act | or Fanny 
Allen Hospital, said Lou DaMasi, 
the Director of Residence Life. The 
number seems to have slightly in- 
creased compared to other years. 

More students were sent to Act 
1 or to the hospital around the time 
of finals, although there were cases 
throughout the entire semester. 
“Part of the reason for this rise 
were the semi-formals at the time. 
The general rule for these dances is 
that people get overly intoxicated,” 
Jenn Wowk, Rd of Lyons Hall said. 

Between Dec. | and Dec. 10, 
five freshman and sophomores 
were sent to Fanny Allen for obser- 
vation, according to security. 

The legal Blood Alcohol Con- 
tent level in Vermont is .08. Thus, 
anyone with a .08 or higher who 
drives could be arrested for DWI. 
It only takes three drinks per hour 
fora 120 pound person to reach this 
level (One drink = 12 oz. of beer or 
1 oz. of 100 proof liquor). 

Once a person reaches the legal 
limit, the alcohol has already af- 
fected their reason, caution, intelli- 
gence, memory, self-control, and 
judgement, Assistant Director of 
Health Services, Susan Barry, said. 
“By the time you feel it, it can be 
too late.” 

DaMasi said that what worries 
him are the people beyond control 





great scores... 


CD | aD 
Gid | CS 


great skills... 


Kaplan has the most complete arsenal of test prep 
tools available. From videos to software to virtual 
reality practice tests with computerized analysis to 
great teachers who really care, nobody offers you 
more ways to practice. 


Call: 655-3300 
geta higher score 


KAPLAN 


those who are binge drinking. “It’s 
not that people are drinking more 
often, it’s that they’re drinking more 
at a time,” he said. "You can die 
from alcohol,” he added. 

Some of the students who ended 
up at Fanny Allen Hospital with 
alcohol poisoning last semester had 
blood alcohol content levels over .2 
- more than twice the legal limit, 
Barry said. By this point, a person’s 
senses, coordination, and balance 
are affected. In some cases a 
person’s respiratory system is af- 
fected, making it difficult or impos- 
sible to breathe. 

In order for someone to be sent 
tothe hospitalorto Act 1, Security, 
an RD, and a member of Student 
Life must assess the situation and 
make a group decision on whether 
ornot the studentis in danger, Wowk 
said. 

More often than not, she added, 
students are sent to the hospital first 


to assure that they are physically all _ | 


right. Afterward, they may be sent 
to Act 1 until they sober up. 

Only students who are capable 
of breathing are sent to Act 1, Barry 
said. Act 1 won’ttake students that 
are, “too drunk,” she said. 

The key to reducing this prob- 
lem of binge drinking which affects 
so many college campuses is educa- 
tion, DiMAsi said. St. Michael’s 
has started a new program this se- 
mester to help students become more 
aware of the dangers of alcohol. All 
of the RA’s have been asked to 
create a bulletin board on the topic, 
and the program sponsors events 
like last Thursday’s “Last Call.” 


Kaplan helps you focus 
your test prep study 
where you need it most. 
We'll show you the 
proven skills and test- 
taking techniques that 
help you get a higher 
score. 








othy Williams, Director of 
Multicultural Student Affairs. 

“To read his resume is not just to 
be impressed, but to be inspired.” 
Williams said. Gates’ eighteen page 
resume includes his current work as 
a professor and chair of the Afro- 
American studies program at 
Harvard. 

Williams embraced Gates and 
the audience applauded him as he 
took the podium. His voice and de- 
meanor was not as loud nor com- 
manding as last year’s convocation 
speaker, Cornel West, but he be- 
lieved in his message just as strongly. 

After admitting his surprise to 
find such a vibrant black culture in 
Burlington, Gates began recollect- 
ing his childhood in the small town 
of Piedmont, West Virginia. That is 
where he first discovered his love of 
books and knowledge. 

Even though his original reason 
for pursuing these interests were 
launched by acrush ona schoolgirl, 
he soon found that literature was 
more intriguing than the sports 
books he read. That is, with the help 
of his eighth grade teacher. 

Forbidding him to write any- 
more reports on such “fluff” as 
sports, the teacher handed him “A 
Tale of Two Cities” for inspiration. 
Soon Gates. was reading Albert 
Einstein and “Les Miserables” by 
Victor Hugo. 

Gates’ comments elicited 
laugher from the audience when he 
spoke of his amazement to be liter- 
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| Stylists - Tim Ross, Holly Bolio 


ally “turned on” by books, specifi- 
cally ascene between Michelangelo 
and his love in “The Agony and the 
Ecstacy.” He also spoke of becom- 
ing obsessed with “black books” 
that pertained to his race and cul- 
ture. 

Multicultural diversity was the 
main issue in Gates’ speech. And 
although he agreed with the con- 
cerns of the African National Con- 
gress in their idea of holding on to 











"Let us go together across 
barriers of religion, gender 
selection, class...if we do 
not...the future of a world 
culture will be lost as 
well.” 
eHenry Louis Gates Jr., 
Professor and chair of 
the Afro-American 
studies program at 
Harvard University 








their own culture, he said he be- 
lieves there is a place for a world 
culture. 

He agreed with the ideas of critic 
Matthew Arnold, who in the 1800s 
spoke of homogenization as a “way 
of the world.” However, he added 
that Arnold was also supportive of 
the Celts, who were a minority race 
in that time. Instead of the Celts 
becoming assimilated into the cul- 


UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 
THE HAIR KUTTERY 


33 East Allen Street 3 
Downtown Winooski 


655-1302 





ture of others’, Arnold said they 
should keep their heritage, but not 
deny being a part of the whole. 

“T like variety to exist,” Gates 
said. “There are differences between 
the animal lover and the taxider- 
mist,” and therefore also a differ- 
ence between holding on to your 
own culture and carrying it so far as 
to exclude other cultures. 

He also spoke of multiculture’s 
“heroes,” comparing Dr. King and 
Malcolm X. Both, he said, became 
icons for their time and in theirown 
way. But, while Dr. King was often 
referred to by his academic creden- 
tials with respect and awe, Malcolm 
X was viewed as the “livid rage” of 
the black oppressed. However, both 
men were killed at age 39 and in 
Gates’ opinion, “came to resemble 
each other more in death than they 
could have in life.” 

“Let us go together across barri- 
ers of religion, gender selection, 
class...” Gates continued. “if we do 
not.,the future of a world culture 
will be lost as well.” 

Gates’ speech was followed by 
the singing of the civil rights song, 
“We Shall Overcome.” A question 
and answer session occurred after- 
wards, with questions ranging to 
other races besides black and white 
and the rights of free speech among 
bigots. He ended by signing copies 
of his newest book, “Colored 
People,” which the Book Rack was 


selling in the lobby of the Char 











February Specials 


Shampoo & Sets .......cccccscccsssssscssscsscsssssssscssssssssoessvse OeO0 
Haircuts oo. ccccsseccsdacecovedsscacdcsdeaceocssosbactaceducneeteeeeteaeneiaaa Im 
CODOrS i... ccsssscosssosenceedecssoscecaccondavegek sacs site raenesi ames imam 


POPS viccccccccoccceochasecnte ee ee. ae ee 
(extra charge for shoulder length hair & longer) 


MamiCures ..,..:crsocoosessgoncscesscesseccncseescnresbaoneenes atettt te aan 
Sculptured Nails ............ccssccssssssssssesssseessere 35200 per Set 
Tanning ........sssscecersesreeserseersesersesesseseeere 3.50 Per SESSION 


530.00 per 10 sessions 


655-1302 





SPECIALS ARE BY APPOINTMENT ONLY!!! 


Specials cannot be combined with any other discounts or coupon cards. 


ATTENTION ST. MICHAEL'S STUDENTS 


Come and see us during our February sale and receive your 
FREE Student Discount card which entitles you to discounts 
on any hair services or products at any time. 





Owner - Kristy Companion-Perry 
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SMC welcomes new Fulbright scholars 


By Hilary Corrigan 
Staff Writer 


Eleven new Fulbright scholars 
have come to St. Michael’s this se- 
mester from Central America to 
complete their college educations. 
The Fulbright Scholarship is “one 
of the most prestigious programs,” 
said Richard Gamache, Director of 
International Affairs. 

The United States Information 
Agency funds the scholarships, and 
usually, graduate students receive 
them. The Junior Fulbright Schol- 
arship allows undergraduates who 
have completed two or three years 
at their universities to come to the 
United States to study. To qualify, 
the applicant must be an excep- 
tional student showing great leader- 
ship abilities, Gamache said. 

Through the Central American 
Program of Undergraduate Schol- 
arships, 63 students have come to 
the United States this year, and 11 
of them are at St. Michael’s. They 
will stay for two and a half years and 
graduate here. They arrived at St. 
Michael's Jan. 8, 1995, after a three- 
day orientation with the entire group 
in Miami. Mary Cruz, from Nicara- 
gua, said the orientation was fun, 
but tiring. 

Cruz plans to teach English in 
Nicaragua after college. She is tak- 
ing English courses now, and speaks 
the language very well. She is also 
taking Environmental Science and 
Advanced College Writing. 

“I was nervous,” she said, of her 
first class here. “I would like to 
meet more friends.” 


‘SAINT MICHAEL'S | 


























Naisyn Salazar, from Panama, is 
concentrating on business. After her 
English courses, she will follow a 
career in marketing. Salazar wants 
to export more goods made in 
Panama to other countries. 

To apply for the Fulbright Schol- 
arship, she filled out the U.S.LA. 
application and other documents, 
sent them to the American Embassy, 
took three exams in one day (En- 
glish, Spanish and Math), and went 
to an interview. 

St. Michael’s has participated in 
CAMPUS since 1985. Schools are 
selected in a national competition, 
after they submit proposals. The 
SMC community “knows a lot more 
about Latin America than we did 
before,” said Gamache. He de- 
scribed the scholars as fine people, 
and excellent students, contributing 
to the classroom and community as 
leaders and involved students. 

Aleyda Linares, from Hondorus, 
has been here for about two years. 
She will graduate in May and return 
home. She hopes to come back to 
the U.S.to receive her Master’s De- 
gree. Linares wants to teach En- 
glish at home at the high school or 
university level. “There are nota lot 
of people with a bachelor’s degree 
with a second language,” in Hondu- 
ras, she said. 

“This is my last semester,” she 
said, and she wants to fit in all the 
activities here that she can. She has 
aradio show on Thursdays from 2 to 
5 pm., and plays Latin music. She 
also participates in Latin American 
festivals and dances, coffee hours in 
St. Ed’s front hall, presentations 





PHOTO BY PETRA VON ZIEGESAR 


Of 63 CAMPUS students who have come to the United States from Central America, 11 of them are here at St. 


Michael’s. 


and Spanish masses,all displaying 
the culture. 

“T enjoy what I’m doing... enjoy 
what I’ m learning,” she said. Linares 
was in her third year at her univer- 
sity at home when she applied with 
CAMPUS. 

Noel Perez will study computer 
science. He is still learning English. 
He is from Guatamala, and wants to 


~~ Saint Michael's College 


return to teach computer courses 
there. He enjoys learning English, 
he said, and carries a Spanish-En- 
glish dictionary withhim. He likes 
the people here, and says it’s easy to 
meet them, but hard to talk some- 
times because of the language dif- 
ference. 

Other Fulbright scholars include 
Tilcia Delgado, from Panama and 


YEAR OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
Academic Year 1994-1995 


YOU ARE INVITED... to all and any of these events planned to help share & understand different cultures. 


FEBRUARY: West Africa & U.S. Black History Month 


To celebrate U.S. black culture and historical experiences is to celebrate WEST APRICA itself, the ancestoral home of African-Americans. 


A PLAY: THE WEST AFRICAN STORYTELLING LEGACY THROUGH DRAMA 
"What About Black Womyn?", a two act play by James Chapman about three black women living with AIDS. 
SMC Martin Luther King Jr. Society * Wed., February Ist, 7:00 p.m., Recital Hall, FREE 


A COFFEE HOUR: EXPLORE WEST AFRICAN CULTURE 


Coffee, snacks and culture 
Center for International Programs ¢ Thurs., February 2nd, 3:15 p.m., St. Ed’s Foyer 


A LECTURE: THE WEST AFRICAN SOCIO-POLITICAL LEGACY 


Liberia - "It's Development and Culture" by Iris M. Johnson 


Diversity Coalition » Wednesday, February 8th, 6:00 p.m., Vermont Room, Alliot 
A MUSIC WORKSHOP: THE WEST AFRICAN LEGACY THROUGH MUSIC 


A Congo Drum Workshop with Steve Kemp, Percussionist 
Diversity Coalition * Wed., February 15th, 6:00 p.m., The Rat, Alliot 


POETRY/MUSIC/NEW AGE RAP: THE WEST AFRICAN LEGACY THROUGH POETRY 


Poetry/Music/New Age rap with David Davinchi Walton author of "Black From the Inside Looking Out" 
Coffeehouse & Diversity Coalition * Thurs., February 16th, 8:00 p.m., Alliot Lobby 


A DEBATE: THE WEST AFRICAN DIASPORIC LEGACY 


An Africentric debate. Imam Iknatron Nzaddi, Presenter 


Diversity Coalition *Wed., February 22nd, 6:00 p.m., Vermont Room, Alliot 


Claudia Sandoval of Honduras. 
Delgado plans to major in journal- 
ism, and wants to work for newspa- 
pers. Sandoval wants to do the same. 
She worked for a radio station and 
also at a morning news program in 
Honduras. She is really glad to be at 
St. Michael’s, and wants to suc- 
ceed, she said. 


> 
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"Why don't you judge 


for yourselves 


what is right?" 


-Jesus of Nazareth 


(Luke 12:57) 





Opinion/ 
Editorial 


"It ts better. to debate a question 
without settling it — 
than to settle a question 
without debating it."' 
-Joseph Joubert 











Bookstore burns students; Zowie! A new Defender 


Mexico requires bailout 





By Dana Fronczak 
Columnist 


Since we are, after all, in the 
Mcnews age, here are some snip- 
pets about the local and global scene. 
Hopefully they’ re all easily digest- 
ible and under 200 calories (just be 
sure to have a sensible dinner): 

*Thursday afternoon, while buy- 
ing my day’s supply of battery acid 
(Coca-Cola), I saw three tables full 
of books beckoning in the front of 
the bookstore. Always looking to 
further my knowledge base (and 
find something cheap), I checked 
the prices. One dollar apiece! Great 
deal, 1 thought. 

Beginning to browse, I started 
feeling serious deja vu. I 
skeedaddled to the back of the book- 
store to check my suspicions out. 

Consider yourselves taken, 
folks. Fifteen books available on 
those tables were also required for 
classes for full price. Some were 
even the same editions of the book. 
In all, you could have spent $66.60 
at the beginning of the semester, or 
$11 now. But the clearance table 
wasn't there two Mondays ago, was 
it? 

*Apparently the State of the 
Union address now has corporate 
sponsorship, because it seemed like 
Rush Limbaugh productions ran the 
show last Tuesday night. 

Seriously though, while Clinton 
did try to redefine himself as a New 
Democrat, while standing some sort 
of ground on issues like welfare 
reform and the ban on assault weap- 





ons, it’s too late for that now. No 
one wants to see Clinton try to walk 
both sides of a tightrope anymore. 

Dr. Henry Louis Gates, in his 
keynote address to the college on 
Martin Luther King Day, said of 
former President Ronald Reagan 
that he was the most racist president 
since Woodrow Wilson, but at least 
you knew where you stood. With 
Clinton, where you’re standing 
seems as solid as southern Califor- 
nia. 

*Finally, it seems like we’ve 
reached an absolute tolerance level 
on foreign aid. Not one member of 
the House of Representatives’ Bank- 
ing and Finance Committee is said 
to favor the $40 billion in guaran- 
teed loans that the administration is 
proposing to bail out Mexico. 

Helping to bring this collapse 
about is the recent devaluation of 
the peso on the world market, which 
has killed Mexico’s already pre- 
carious clout in obtaining loans 
abroad, according to the New York 
Times. And the reason behind the 
devaluation is American investors 
spending $28 billion on Mexican 


_ notes -or tesobonos- which Mexico — 


can’t pay on. The Times also re- 
ported that Bernie Sanders (I-Vt.) 
responded to Rubin by shouting that 
those great patriots on Wall Street 
should bear the brunt of their own 
bad investments. Good for him, but... 

We’re in a corner on this one. 
The North American Free Trade 
Agreement has linked a lot more 
jobs to American exports to our 
southern neighbors. If Mexico has 
no pesos, they’re not gonna be buy- 
ing a lot of Soloflexes. But if we 
want to preserve those jobs, we’ll 
also end up pulling Wall Street out 
of the mud by default. It’s like choos- 
ing between having a tooth pulled 
or getting aroot canal. But the better 
choice is keeping that money at 
home; the jobs factor (we won’t 
lose one-tenth of those jobs, prob- 
ably) does not outweigh that hid- 
eous dollar total- $40 billion. 





Reminder: Winter break 
begins February 24. | 
Classes resume March 6 








YOU ARE NOT ALONE! 


If you are a survivor of gender violence 
and are interestd in participating in a 
group focused on support, prevention 

and increasing awareness of this issue; 


CALL 654-2234 between 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Ask for Sonia 








Goodness gracious, you may have thought to yourself as you picked up The Defender today, something seems 
strangely...different. New! Improved! Bigger! Brighter! Packs quite a wallop! The newspaper has undergone a 
lot of changes since last semester, including: 


* All new section editors. Although the managing and executive editors stay on all year, section editors 
change each semester, bringing new ideas and insights with them. This semester, we have one of the biggest staffs 
ever. Along with photos, sports, and features editors, we now have a page one editor, an inside news editor, a 
copy/wire editor, an assignment editor, a special section editor, and a design editor. Having such a big staff means 
fewer hours in the newsroom, which makes for less stressed-out editors, which makes for a better newspaper. 


* An expanded mission statement: 
Recognizing the diversity of the St. Michael’s community in terms of age, ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation 
and religion, The Defender will cover the activities and include the voices of all students. We also realize that 


faculty and staff are an important part of the community. 


Because The Defender is a weekly newspaper we will report as such, with in-depth stories and artistic layout. 
The Defender will report on those persons and events that affect students’ lives, demonstrating how they affect 
students. 

Although it is not our intent to muckrake, The Defender will not avoid controversy. Our aim is to report all 
the news of St. Michael’s College. 

We liked the ideas from last semester of being mainly a student newspaper (although not leaving out 
completely faculty and staff), of trying to effectively mirror the diverse St. Michael's campus, and of not shying 
away from controversy. But we felt we could service the community even better by going to the format of a © 
weekly newspaper. We have redesigned The Defender to meet that format, choosing to run only one story on 
the front page, and to try to give more in-depth coverage to stories in general (story meetings are now on Thursday 
evenings rather than Monday evenings to allow for this), delving into the effects they have on students. One other 
addition to the mission statement is "artistic layout." In conjunction with our design editor, we are trying to make 
the newspaper more aesthetically appealing overall. 


* In this issue, we bring you Waking From Thea Bowman's Dream, a special section on minority recruitment 
at St. Michael's. This was the creation of the features editor from last semester, but in order to give the community 
a chance for FeSpOuse,: we peries to hold the section until this issue. — “¢ pn ee 


Al need for: community response ig one *hingithat fsa " Halal : at The Defender. AS ways, this is s YOUR 
newspaper.nd can only get better with YOUR input. If you have story ideas, if you like/hate what we're doing, 
if you just want to get a message out to the general SMC public, then write us (Defender, Box 275), call us 
(ext.2421), or sit in front of that blue and white screen and e-mail us (Defender@smcvax.smevt.edu). We would — 
love, love, love to hear from you. 

Enjoy the new look of the paper and your semester! 


Maggie Starvish 
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You don't know what you've got 
until it's gone: a senior reflects 


By Sven Cole 
Columnist 

Now is the time when those of us 
who will be leaving St. Michael’s in 
May begin to reflect on the four 
years we have spent here. It seems 
strange to realize that years of play 
will be ending so soon. It seems 
even stranger to think that upon 
graduation we should be very mar- 
ketable job-wise. 

While going through school, I 
was always under the impression 
that when I finished college, I would 
have this profound knowledge about 
something, and that knowledge 
would get me a job. Looking to- 
wards graduation, I realize that over 
four years I have learned a lot, but 
much of that learning was about 
how much I didn’t know. 

College is four years (or more) 
of incredible opportunity. It is a 
time when there aren’t as many re- 
strictions on your life. Once out of 
school, the reality of working full 
time and having to answer to an 
employer rather than a professor 
sets in. Once out of school the op- 
portunity to challenge those direct- 
ing you is often lost. While a profes- 
sor may encourage you to think for 
yourself and challenge you, an em- 
ployer is more likely to demand you 
do what he tells you. The experi- 
ence of challenging someone who 
most likely knows more than you is 
a good one. It forces you to think 
through a situation and test your 
thoughts, making sure that youaren’t 
blatantly wrong. 





College is also a chance to truly 


learn a great deal about this world. 
St. Michael’s is full of minds with 
in-depth knowledge from all over 
the world. The type of information 
available here isn’t just found in 
books, but in conversation as well. 
This is something that once away 
from here is much more difficult to 
obtain. 

The facilities available at St. 
Michael’s are excellent, and many 
don’t realize what is available here. 
There are many programs at this 
school that can really get people 
going in their field of study, or get 
them involved in something they 
are curious about. The point being 
there is more to college than classes, 
skiing, and parties. It is easy to get 
into that mindset, because it is fun to 
live that way. Having only those 


worries creates a very relaxed envi- . 


ronment. However, it also puts you 
at a disadvantage when it comes 
time to find a job. 

Being saleable when you gradu- 
ate is important, but it is just as 
important to feel like you’ve ac- 


complished something. One of the 
greatest feelings is helping some- 
one out whom really needs it. St. 
Michael’s offers programs through 
the M.O.V.E office for anyone in- 
terested in volunteering. This is 
something more people need to get 
involved with, because without vol- 
unteers all sense of community is 
lost. 

This may sound like a laundry 
list of what one needs to do while at 
St. Michael’s from somebody who 
has done all of these things, but I 
have not done many of the things 
mentioned, and I regret it. Coming 
into the home stretch I realize that I 
need a couple more years to accom- 
plish what I want. Don’t get me 
wrong, I have had a great time dur- 
ing my stay here. If given the chance 
to go back and do it over, I wouldn’t 
change all that much; I would give 
the school more of a chance than I 
did. I would give myself more of a 
chance as well. 

College should be four of the 
best years of your life. It should be 
a time to go out on a limb and 
discover who you are, not how well 
you can do what everyone else does. 
It is a time to figure out what your 
role in society might be. It is a time 
to discover the world and to learn as 
much as possible. To quote a pro- 
fessor who spoke at a lecture during 
my orientation, 20 percent of a col- 
lege education takes place in aclass- 
room; the other 80 percent is out 
there for you to find. 

Good luck. 
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bQVAAN e SUBS e SALADS: 








Deli | 


everage 


he Best Kept Secret in Winooski" 


Check Out The Area's Biggest Selection of Subs! 


Westside Classics — white or Wheat SubRolls | BUY ONE 16-INCH PIE GET | 
Aes e l A 12-INCH PIE FOR | 
Small - 6" Large - 12" 
Barbeque Beef .............++. $2.89 $4.79 : 99¢ | 
Barbeque Beef Bomber .. $3.29 $5.39 | The money for the small pie | 
Steak & Cheese ...........0.. $3.29 $5.39 goes to SMC Rescue 
Turkey Sih he a $3.09 $5.19 Exp. May 31, 1995 ¢ For pick-up and delivery. 
Italian Combo .............00+. $3.19 $5.29 ESN Re ha a ee 
Hot Italian Sausage .......$2.99 $4.59 Ben & J erry's Pints 
Italian Meathball.............. $2.89 $4.49 Everyday low price 
Eggplant Parmesan......... $2.89 $4.49 
Chicken Parmesan ......... $3.09 $5.39 $9 +!) 
Original Westsider ......... $3.29 $5.39 


Our Main Line (All subs served with the "works") 
Small - 6" Large - 12" 







LOTION coe: ae er $2.79 $4.49 
BBAUIWIL Socerttide i endacns actu’ $2.79 $4.49 
OS) seine $3.89 


Cajun Chicken Subs 


Cold Beverages at 
Discount Prices!! 









NEW 













"We Deliver More Than Pizza!" 


Open: Mon. - 


Sat. 10 -1 10 ¢ Deliveries: Thurs. - 


Sat. 4-10 p.m. 


31 West Allen St., Winooski, Vermont * 655-0290 
Coming from St. Mike's, 1 block past Main St., on the right. 





- 
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Letters) / 
S.A. makes chenees. O 


To the Editor: ; 
I was glad that you agreed to sit down and discuss the many 
inconsistencies in your articles in the December 7 edition about the 
‘Student Association and the Finance Committee. We agreed on 
some things but not on everything. One thing I feel that needs to [ 
be said is “THANK YOU” to the Finance Committee for the many 
long hours they spent putting the budget together. They gave up 
five nights to help out with a process that affects the entire school! 
I understand that i it is your job to see if people in offices make h 
mistakes and it is ourjob to do the same for you. That’s why Icame 
to you with all of the i inconsistencies in your article. Your article 
did help to get the Executive Board to look over the Constitution 
to make sure we are following it and to see if anything needs to be (4 
: changed. We are ernaking ae sol thank vey for bringing this 






























s found ina trashcan. : 
2. North Campus, dorms will [compete with heach other under the same 
rules — 
a Peripheral hans Townhouses and Ethan A Allan Aparinens will 
be judged on Wednesday morning fiber stream quality. 

Look for more contest information on posters and flyers in weeks to 
come. Good luck this semester and remember to think environmentally 
and recycle, If you have any questions, call Mae Harrington (654-2051) 
oF oe Smith (654-2686) 













Recycling Department 


Q-TIPS 





a bi-weekly informative article by Health Services 





FLU SEASON IS HERE! 
Some Treatment Tips: 


-Rest in bed if you have a fever; 
-Stay warm and avoid catching a chill; 
-Drink clear fluids (juice, water, ginger ale) - at 
least 10 glasses daily; 
- Medicines will not heal you but only make you 
more comfortable; 
- More medicine is NOT better. Take medications 
only as directed. 
DON'T EXPECT TO GET WELL QUICKLY. 
THE FLU LASTS 5-7 DAYS. 
You should be checked at Health Services if: 
1. You feel worse instead of better after 3-5 days. 
2. Your fever rises over 102 F two days in a row. 
3. You develop; 
-a severe headache especially accompanied by 
nausea and vomiting 
-a severe sore throat 
-chest pains or difficulty breathing 
-earaches 
4. Your symptoms persist more than 5 days. 
5. You are concerned about your illness. 
6. You are missing classes due to illness. 
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Send a Sonnet to your Sweetie rf 


ye 





Send your Bisexual, Heterosexual, 
and Homosexual Valentine messages 
to Box 275 or E-mail them to 
"Defender." 


Please limit all your crazy sub- 
missions to 165 letters, including 
punctutation and spaces. 





The Defender reserves the right to edit or reiect any entries for clarity, length, and taste. 


wee = "95 days till Graduation =F 
Wednesday, February 8 | 

Club Metronome 9-Close !! 

Food, Drink, and D.J. Craig Mitchell 


BOOGIE DOWN" 





of 








; waking from 
~ Thea Bowman’s Dream 














‘The church has me 
repeatedly asked black 
folk, what do you. ; 
want, what can the Se. 
church do for you? : 
And black folk all over 
the country are saying, 
Help us to education. 
We need education. 
The way out of poverty 
: LT ROLE MLL) ae ) 
We can’t ‘be church’ 
without education, 
because ignorance 
- cripples us and kills 
Kya 


Sister Thea Bowman 
1937-1990 
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Waking from Thea Bowman’s dream. 


By Mel Huff 
Editor, Special Section 


When this year’s senior class graduates, half of the college’s African-American students— 


and the last of its Thea Bowman scholars—will graduate with it. They will leave only one African 


American in next year’s senior class and two each in the junior and sophomore classes. 


Increasing the diversity of American students at St. Michael’s has been a goal of the college 


since the ’60s. It’s a goal rooted in the church’s teaching on racism and in the Edmundite 


commitment to minority education. Yet most St. Michael’s administrators agree with the assess- 
ment of Vice President for Academic Affairs John McDonald: “St. Michael’s has failed at this.” 


The December graduation of 
Alvin Jackson, the last student in 
the ambitious Thea Bowman 
project, brought to a close the most 
recent attempt to create a viable 
African-American community at St. 
Michael’s. The failure of that at- 
tempt raises the question of why, 
despite repeated efforts, St. 
Michael’s has had so little success 
in recruiting and retaining African- 
American students. 

African Americans have at- 
tended St. Michael’s in small num- 
bers since the college was founded. 
(Julian Miller, the school’s first stu- 
dent of color, graduated in 1911.) 
Some students came from the 
Edmundites’ mission in Selma, Ala. 
Others transferred from Xavier Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, La., where 
Edmundites served. 








“It would be unwise 
and, in fact, unjust to 
seek to enroll [minor- 
ity students] for the 
sake of the institution 
or for other students.” 


¢President Paul Reiss 








The first attempt to recruit larger 
numbers of African-American stu- 
dents coincided with the civil rights 
movement, according to Bishop 
Moses Anderson, Vice President for 
Student Affairs in the 60s. Ander- 
son said he and Dr. Cleveland Wil- 
liams, acting on a mandate from 
then-president Dupont, recruited 18 
students from the Washington area 
in 1966-67. 


“Where can I get a haircut?” 


The ’70s saw another recruiting 
initiative. Eighteen African-Ameri- 
can students were enrolled in the 
fall of 1970, The Defender (then 
The Michaelman) reported in April 
1971. By spring their numbers had 
dropped to 10. 

The same issue of The Defender 
quoted an announcement by then- 
college President Bernard Boutin 
that St. Michael’s was exerting a 
“major effort” to bring 15 new black 
students to the campus. 

“The all-out effort to encourage 
these 15 students here in 1971 is not 
ashort-term goal,” Boutin said, add- 


ing he hoped the students “will be 
forerunners of an increasing black 
student population at St. Michael’s 
throughout the ’70s.” 

But when Mike Samara arrived 
on campus as Vice President for 
Student Affairs in 1977, he says, 
“U.S. students of color were almost 
totally invisible.” 

Staff who were at St. Michael’s 
during the ’60s and ’70s suggest a 
variety of reasons for why earlier 
black student populations failed to 
survive. 

One administrator observed that 
recruiting efforts focused on students 
who were so severely disadvantaged 
that the academic and social distance 
was too great for them to cross. But 
Don Sutton, who was Dean of Men 
in the late’ 60s, says the biggest prob- 
lem was lack of community— “where 
can I get a haircut?” 

“Zip” 

Since the mid-’70s, Jerry 
Flanagan, Dean of Admissions, has 
been most responsible for increas- 
ing the diversity of the student body. 
He came to the college with two 
mandates: to increase the percent- 
age of Vermonters attending St. 
Michael’s and to increase diversity 
among American students. 

The first task responded to his 
efforts: The percentage of Vermont- 
ers at St. Michael’s has increased 
from eight to 23 percent. But with 
the second, Flanagan said, he 
“wasn’t finding success.” 

He wrote the college’s African- 
American graduates asking for 
leads, and witha few exceptions, he 
said, got no response—“zip.” He 
visited high schools. He met with 
African-American students ina pri- 
vate home. 

In the late ’70s Flanagan headed 
a study group on “the recruitment 
of diverse populations.” The esti- 
mate for recruiting and retaining 30 
students in each class, including 
full-need scholarships, support per- 
sonnel, summer programs and re- 
cruiting initiatives totaled about $2 
million, Flanagan said. 

But after the cost was calcu- 
lated, Samara said, the proposal 
“never moved off the mark.” 


“A gift from heaven!” 


Flanagan said his initiatives and 
the efforts of a basketball coach 
produced “a few here and there.” 
But because of the college’s limited 
endowment, he said “we [were] 
banging our heads.” 


Then, Flanagan said, “Along 
came Mary Lou Jennings. ... It was 
like a gift from heaven.” 

Mary Lou Jennings was the dy- 
namo behind the Thea Bowman 
Black Catholic Educational Foun- 
dation. 


“An education... proportionate to 
their talents and abilities” 


In the course of raising money 
for black Catholic schools, Jennings 
had seen talented students choose 
inferior colleges because they were 
less expensive. As a result, she said, 
many black students failed to fulfill 
their promise. 

The idea of creating a founda- 
tion to make first-rate Catholic 
higher education accessible to Afri- 
can-American students evolved 
while Jennings was traveling with 
Sister Thea Bowman in rural Mis- 
sissippi, seeking a better understand- 
ing of the realities of black life. 

Sister Thea Bowman, the grand- 
daughter of a slave, spent her life 
championing the education of Afri- 
can-American children. As a child, 
the Mississippi-born Franciscan nun 
attended a southern mission school. 
Later, she earned a Ph.D. at Catholic 
University. 

Bowman was known nationally 
for her teaching, gospel singing and 
exuberant spirituality. The profes- 
sor and author addressed bishops 
and appeared on “60 Minutes.” In 
1988, when she was dying of bone 
cancer, she inspired the creation of a 
foundation to help young African 
Americans “receive an education 
that is proportionate to their talents 
and abilities.” 

College officials say Jennings 
offered to recruit qualified African- 
American students for St. Michael’s 
and other Catholic institutions and, 
through the Thea Bowman Founda- 
tion, to pay all their expenses. The 
colleges, in turn, agreed to admit the 
students and to provide support ser- 
vices for them once they were on 
campus. 

The foundation’s board included 
presidents of five Catholic colleges 
and universities (including Presi- 
dent Paul Reiss); the governor of 
Michigan; a number of bishops; 
Father Thomas Hoar (then head of 
St. Michael’s Campus Ministry); 
Mrs. Jennings and her husband, Dr. 
Leonard Jennings, and other civic 
and religious leaders. 

In the fall of 1989, the founda- 
tion was inaugurated with a Mass in 


the St. Michael’s chapel. Twenty- 
two African American students ar- 
rived at St. Michael’s that year, in- 
cluding 15 Thea Bowman scholars, 
the largest number at any school. 
But the funds from the foundation 
did not arrive, nor did they arrive 
the following semester, nor the sum- 
mer after that. 

The Thea Bowman Foundation 
planned to raise an initial sum of $1 
million through the sale of gift wrap, 
a larger-scale version of Jennings’ 
previously successful fundraising 
campaigns. But the organization that 
was to have marketed the gift wrap, 


the Knights of Peter Claver, failed 


to follow through on its commit- 


“ment. By the fall of 1990, it became 


evident that the foundation was in- 
solvent. 


“Loans and more loans” 


St. Michael’s picked up the tab 
for the students’ first year,. their 
summer programs, and finally, for 
the first semester of their sopho- 
more year, at the cost of $132,000. 
But in their second year, the college 
informed them that they would have 
to apply for financial aid on the 
same terms as all other St. Michael’s 
students. 

Vice President John Gutman said 
the Thea Bowman scholars “were 
packaged with the fullest amount of 
financial aid that the formula would 
allow them to get.” All in all, the 
college contributed some $300,000 
in aid, Reiss estimated. 

From the point of view of the 
students, however, their change in 
status was traumatic. Kevin Butler, 
one of the original Thea Bowman 
scholars, said the students had no 
idea the foundation was not making 
payments to the college until Hoar 
and Jennings broke the news to them 
in their sophomore year. 

In the middle of that year, Butler 
said, the Thea Bowman students 
were faced with deciding whether 
to find a more affordable school or 
to stay at St. Michael’s and take out 
“loans and more loans.” One stu- 
dent returned to Baltimore to study. 
Another transferred to Xavier. But- 
ler and Alvin Jackson, the last of the 
Thea Bowman scholars, said some 
didn’t graduate and ended up with 
debts but no diploma. 

Those who stayed at St. 
Michael’s suddenly went from be- 
lieving they weren’t going to have 
to pay anything for their college 
education to accruing debts it would 
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Sister Thea Bowman inspired 
creation of the foundation that 
brought 15 African-American 
students to St. Michael’s in 1989. 


take years to pay off. “Nobody will 
ever understand what it was like to 
be promised so much and be left 
with so little,” Butler said. 


“A watershed” 


“Thea Bowman was a water- 
shed” in St. Michael’s efforts to 
incorporate African Americans in 
the college community, Flanagan 
declared. “It brought growing pains 
in terms of the institution, but it 
helped us to focus more on this issue 
than heretofore.” 


Samara agreed. The “gift” ofthe 
Thea Bowman experience, he said, _ 
e nig ts i ARS 

was that “it accelerated our discus- 


sion regarding U.S. students of 
color.” f 

The college had envisioned the 
Thea Bowman scholars as the first 
“critical mass” of African-Ameri- 
can students to come in numbers 
large enough to sustain a culture, 
Samara said. But after they arrived, 
it became clear that the services to 
support them were inadequate. 

Associate Vice President for 
Budget Ernest Guilmain remembers 
no special funds set aside for ser- 
vices for the students. And there 
were no African Americans on the 
faculty or staff, Samara said, no 
mentors or role models. 

The recognition of these lacks 
led to the hiring in 1990 of Dr. 
Dorothy Williams as director of the 








“Nobody will ever under- 
stand what it was like to 
be promised so much and 
be left with so little.” 


¢Kevin Butler 








minority student affairs program, 
Samara said. Williams was not only 
to be a role model and friend to 
students of color, but to educate the 
community on issues of diversity. 
In the 1990-91 academic year, 
Samara led the Campus Culture 
Committee in studying how “to bet- 
ter support and nurture diverse popu- 
lations at St. Michael’s College.” 
Recommendations ranged from 
hiring more minority admissions 
staff and tenure-track faculty to 
stocking more hair care and cos- 
metic products for minority students 
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in the bookstore to providing more 
diversity in teaching styles and 
course content. 


“An institutional priority...” 


But the committee’s most fun- 
damental recommendation was to 
make the recruitment of students of 
color an “institutional priority” of 
the same order as being part of the 
Northeast 10. That, the report said, 
would mean providing financial aid 
that was not need-based. 

Reiss, however, attributes the 
college’s difficulty in recruiting 
African-American students to 
causes other than money. He cites 
the lack of a substantial black popu- 
lation that students can relate to and 
the reluctance of African-American 
students to assist in recruiting ef- 
forts. 

“We have found out that the 
most frequent reason why a student 


~ comes to St. Michael’s is because of 


being persuaded by a current or 
former student,” Reiss said. “I de- 
spair of being very effective in re- 
cruiting minority students unless 
minority students help out.” 

He and other administrators sug- 
gest the residue of negativity left by 
the Thea Bowman experience may 
account for the reluctance of Afri- 
can-American students to aid in re- 
cruiting. 

The suggestion that African- 
American students bear responsi- 
bility for the college’s poor success 
in recruiting is one the students re- 
ject. Jackson, the last of the Thea 
Bowman scholars to graduate, calls 
it “scapegoating.” 

“You don’t promise people 


} things, then take everything away 


from them and then blame them— 
that’s ludicrous!” Jackson said. 


“Chump change.” 


Jackson, who comes from San 
Francisco, said that if he had been 
told his education would not be fully 
funded, he probably would have 
gone to California State University 
at Sacramento. Tuition there would 
have cost about the same as his high 
school tuition—“chump change,” 
he said. 

“You can’t really expect me to 
want to go and tell people to come to 
St. Mike’s, that it’s a great place,” 
he said. “If they had treated the 
whole thing differently ... it would 
have done a lot.” 

St. Michael’s administrators ar- 


from the budget surplus, which av- 
erages two to three percent of a $35 
to $40 million budget. (That amount 
of surplus is needed to provide a 
“comfortable operating margin,” 
Gutman said.) The write-off, while 
a loss to the college, did not affect 
the amount of money available for 
financial aid the following year. 

Butthe 1994 annual report shows 
the operating margin has been elimi- 
nated, a casualty of the skyrocket- 
ing need for financial aid among all 
students. 

Indeed, St. Michael’s ability to 
provide needed aid ‘is reaching its 
limit. The 1993 annual report re- 
vealed that 70 percent of that year’s 
freshmen qualified for financial aid. 
Forty-five percent of undergradu- 
ates received grants or scholarships 
from St. Michael’s itself. Financial 
aid totaled nearly $6 million in 
1994—three times the amount re- 
quired in 1989, the year the Thea 
Bowman students arrived. 


“Traditional students will not 
be able to carry the college” 


The 1994 annual report states 
the matter starkly: “Traditional stu- 
dents, many of whom require finan- 
cial aid, will not be able to carry the 
college financially.” 

Parents cannot pay more (rais- 
ing tuition beyond the rate of infla- 
tion would make St. Michael’s 
uncompetitive, the report says); stu- 
dents cannot take out larger govern- 
ment loans; and the endowment can- 
not fund more than 10 percent of 
student need. The other 90 percent 
of need, the report reveals, is cur- 
rently being funded by the tuition, 
room and board payments of other 
students. 

The college’s policy of “‘need- 
blind” admissions appears to be on 
acollision course with its resources. 

Reiss’s plan for carrying the 
undergraduate college involves ex- 
panding international programs and 
adult education, according to the 
1994 annual report. But it is not 
clear the resulting expansion would 
support a costly initiative to recruit 
large numbers of African-Ameri- 
can students. 


“Chicken and egg” 


Reiss contends, however, that 
money is not the main problem. 
“The primary obstacle to minority 
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The operating margin the college used to finance the expenses of the Thea 
Bowman scholars has been eaten up by a three-fold increase since 1990 in 
the need for financial aid among all students. 


gue that the college contributed as 
much as it could toward making 
good the promises of the Thea Bow- 
man foundation. 

Gutman said the college wrote 
off the $132,000 it was unable to 


_ collect from the foundation for the 
first year’s expenses of the Thea 


Bowman scholars. The funds came 


students coming to St. Michael’s is 
that not enough minority students 
want to come to St. Michael’s,” he 
insisted. “It’s a chicken and egg 
kind of question.” 

Vermont isn’t attractive to Afri- 
can-American students, Reiss said, 
and qualified students can get into 
more prestigious schools. 


/ 


“Tt would be unwise and, in fact, 
unjust to seek to enroll them for the 
sake of the institution or for other 
students.” Minority students should 
come to St. Michael’s because it’s 
the best place for them, he said. The 
school would not be doing them a 
favor by entering into a bidding war 
with other institutions in order to 
meet its goal of diversity, Reiss 
added. 

Reiss’s “chicken and egg” hy- 
pothesis is in part borne out by Af- 
rican-American students. The grav- 
est problem they cite—more pain- 
ful even than occasional racist 
taunts—is loneliness. Butler, who 
came to St. Michael’s in the sum- 
mer of 1989, said he cried himself to 
sleep for the first three weeks after 
he arrived, “not because of academ- 
ics, but because there were no other 
black people here.” If it hadn’t been 
for the black students the Thea Bow- 
man Foundation brought to cam- 
pus, he said, he would have left. 


“Money is one of the biggest 
issues” 


On the other hand, he and other 
African-American students dispute 
Reiss’s assertion that “it’s not the 
absence of financial aid which is at 
the root of our problem of recruit- 
ing.” Butler maintains that “money 
is one of the biggest issues. It’s so 
expensive to come here.” 

A 1994 survey by Williams of 
the African-American students who 
were accepted by St. Michael’s but 
enrolled elsewhere revealed finan- 
cial aid was a factor in the decisions 
of three of the four who responded. 
The respondents chose colleges 
similar to St. Michael’s, Williams 
said. And the Thea Bowman de- 
bacle notwithstanding, two of the 
respondents, or half, heard about St. 
Michael’s from an African-Ameri- 
can alumnus. (St. Michael’s ac- 
cepted six American students of 
color in 1994; only one enrolled.) 

A study by Flanagan’s office of 
43 predominately white students 
who withdrew from St. Michael’s 
after paying the $350 deposit shows 
they acted for quite different rea- 
sons. Forty percent hadn’t applied 
for financial aid; they didn’t require 
it. Only 16 percent gave financial 
aid as a deciding factor. Most with- 
drew when they were accepted by 
the school of their first choice. 

Despite the difficulty of attract- 
ing students of color to mostly-white 
enclaves, McDonald noted one pri- 
vate New England college, Will- 
iams, has succeeded in balancing its 
student body to reflect the demo- 
graphics of the United States. It 
now has a minority enrollment of 25 
percent. Williams also has a “huge” 
endowment, McDonald said. 

The size of a college’s endow- 
ment is directly related to the per- 
cent of grant money included in its 
financial aid packages, Flanagan 
acknowledged. Flanagan compared 
the financial aid offers his daughter 
received from Middlebury, 
Bowdoin, Holy Cross, Bates and St. 
Michael’s; in every case, “the per- 
cent of grant money in those pack- 
ages rose as the endowment grew.” 

An endowment campaign “‘just 
makes a whole lot of sense for us,” 
Flanagan said, as “a young institu- 
tion relatively speaking, and one 
that’s just completed its capital cam- 
paign [that] the next campaign will 
have to focus ... on increasing the 
endowment so that we can make St. 
Michael’s a viable option for the 
good students whose families don’t 
have the resources to write acheck.” 
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Since 1980 Federal loans have outstripped grants for financing education. 


By Mel Huff 
Editor, Special Section 


Students are coming out of col- 
lege loaded with debt because of 
government decisions of the last 10 
years, Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs John McDonald said. 

The graph above shows the growth 
in federal student loans versus grants 
during the last two decades. It is based 
on data assembled by the American 
Council on Education (ACE). 

Amendments to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act in 1992 expanded stu- 
dent eligibility for federally guar- 
anteed loans and raised borrowing 
limits, the ACE said. At the same 
time, grant awards were cut. 

In 1979, the maximum Pell grant 
award covered 46 percent of the 
average cost of a year in college. 
Today it covers only 21 percent, the 
ACE reported. 


The beginning of the substan- 
tial growth in student debt corre- 
sponded to the end of a 10-year 
increase in college attendance rates 
for African-American students. 

In 1976, the percentage of Afri- 
can-American high school gradu- 
ates going to college was the same 
as the white rate (32.1 percent), 
according to census statistics pre- 
pared by the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

By 1993, the most recent year 
for which statistics are available, 
the college-going rate for whites 
had risen to 42.6 percent. 

Meanwhile, during the ’80s the 
college attendance rate for African- 
American high school graduates 
dropped. 

It was not until 1992 that it caught 
up to the 1976 level. By 1993 the rate 
was 32.8 percent, 10 percentlowerthan 
for white high school graduates. 


The black experience at St. Michael’s: 
It’s about counting, Foster says 


By Effie Foster 
Guest Writer 


St. Michael’s was one of the few 
schools that I chose to visit. I re- 
member that long six-hour drive. 
While sitting in the car I remember 
thinking, “This Vermont is another 
world.” There were trees and moun- 
tains everywhere. There were no 
billboards, street lights; there were 
not even any cars on the road. 

Finally, my mother and I arrived 
at the campus. At first glance it was 
beautiful. There were flowers ev- 
erywhere. Students were on the lawn 
reading, playing frisbee or trying to 
get some sun. 

We went to the admissions of- 
fice and signed up for a tour of the 
school. We saw all of the buildings, 
learned about the history of the 
school, learned about the curricu- 
lumandthecommunity of St. Michael's. 

I was impressed. I had gone to 
Catholic schools all my life and St. 
Michael’s seemed like a good place 
to spend the next four years. 

I arrived in August of 1991. I] 
was here a week earlier than every- 
one else because I had soccer pre- 
season. About the second day I 
started to realize that something was 
missing. Suddenly, I realized that 
the only other black person I had 
seen was my coach. Come to think 
about it, I did not see many black 
people running around on the lawn 
during my tour. In fact, my tour 
guide failed to mention the Minor- 
ity Affairs office, now the Office of 





Senior Effie Foster, a political 
science major, is Vice President of 
the Martin Luther King Society. 


Multicultural Affairs. 

The only contact that I had with 
any black people on that day was 
when they came up to my mother 
and me in Greensleeves. They 
showed us the office of Minority 
Affairs and introduced us to Dr. 


, Williams. It never occurred to me to 


ask about the exact number of black 
students on campus. 

That is what the black experi- 
ence on St. Michael’s campus is all 
about—counting. You are always 
concerned about who is here, how 
many you have, how many more 
will be coming, whether the Afri- 
can-American population will in- 
crease or decrease. 

Unfortunately, the numbers are 
dwindling and we all realize that 
there is not much hope. It is a bit 
late. It will be a while until St. 
Michael’s will have a decent Afri- 
can-American population. The prob- 
lem is that not everyone is totally 
committed to the same goal. 


‘ 
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‘All students need diversity because world is diverse’ 


Bishop Anderson, former SMC trustee and Vice President for Student Affairs, says money should not be the issue 


By Mel Huff 
Editor, Special Section 


St. Michael's class of °54 in- 
cluded the first member of the Soci- 
ety of St. Edmund to become a 
bishop. A black seminarian, Moses 
Anderson was a transfer student 
from Xavier University in New Or- 
leans who graduated from St. 
Michael's magna cum laude. Later, 
he went on to become Vice Presi- 
dent of Student Affairs at the col- 
lege, a trustee of St. Michael's and 
bishop of Detroit. 

As an African American who 
for much of his life has worked 
within largely white institutions, 
Anderson brings the authority of 
personal experience to his theology 
and his thinking about race. 

Anderson, who grew up in 
Selma, Ala., during the Depression 
said two things prepared him for his 
years in Vermont, the nation’s whit- 
est state. The first was the education 
he received in Selma, where he was 
his high school’s valedictorian and 
a three-time class president. 

The second was his relationship 
with the Hutchinses, a white Selma 
family that “more or less adopted 
me as their son,” Anderson said, 
“and gave me love and respect ... 
and a sense of my own worth. 

“T always under every condition 
had the feeling I was a black person 
and never tried to blend in with the 
woodwork, but simply to be my- 
self,” Anderson said. 


A shock to expectations 


When Anderson arrived at St. 
Michael’s in the early *SOs, he was 
one of four African-American stu- 
dents on campus. “The only time 
[color] came up was in definition, 
not in relationship,” he said. “In 
relationship, you simply move as a 
person, but if someone asks, you 
define them as black.” 

Attimes Anderson helped break 
down racial ignorance simply by 
his presence. As Vice President for 
Student Affairs at St. Michael’s, 
Anderson said he was never referred 
to by race: He was simply called 
“Father Anderson.” 

But sometimes this resulted in a 
shock to people’s expectations that 
was itself educational. 

Anderson, laughing, told about 
a mother who came from New Jer- 
sey to visit her son and found that 
not only had he been assigned a 
black roommate, but he had the up- 
per bunk of the beds. Furious, she 
searched out an administrator and 
informed him, “My son is not going 
to live with a black student and he’s 
not going to have the upper bunk!” 


The administrator merely told her 
to “talk to Father Anderson.” 

Anderson said he was wearing 
blue jeans and cleaning his room 
when the woman came in and de- 
manded, “Where’s Father Ander- 
son?” 

“I’m Father Anderson,” he re- 
sponded. “How can I help you?” 

“I just wanted to shake your 
hand,” was her 
only reply. 

The two stu- 
dents became 
great friends, 
Anderson added, 
and the son often 
took his black 
roommate home. 

Anderson 
said he became 
known as an ally 
of student activ- 
ists in the °60s 
and supported 
them in raising 
peace and social 
justice issues on 
campus. He took 
a group of tuto- 
rial students to 
Elizabeth City, 
N.C., to work in 
the innercity, and 
when they came 
back, they orga- 
nized programs 
dealing with rac- 
ismand Vietnam, 


that “agape” [love] ... does away 
with “the pride in all of us as a result 
of original sin, in which we have an 
inflated importance of ourselves and 
try to demean the importance of 
others.” 

Since the civil rights movement, 
the church has established organi- 
zations in almost every diocese to 
deal with racism, Anderson said. 
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overcoming racism, although based 
on what we know now, he said, 
some of their work had a negative 
side. 

“If the priests were Irish, the 
people they ministered to were 
taught to be like the Irish,” Ander- 
son Said. That approach did not de- 
velop the “strength within people to 
be proud of their own culture and 
heritage and of 
what God does 
in their life.” 

“The posi- 
tive side,” he 
said, “is that in 
their own way 
and in their own 
time they did a 
lotin ministering 
to African 
Americans when 
no-one else 
wanted to, and 
they paid the so- 
cial, psychologi- 
cal and political 
price for their 
witness.” 

Anderson’s 
order, the Soci- 
GLY Be Oleeasts 
Edmund, wentto 
Selma in 1937, 
during what 
Anderson called 
a time of “rabid 
segregation.” 
But despite the 


he said. racism, he said, 

The role Moses Anderson, ’54, was the first member of the Society of St. Edmund to Sh ee 
Anderson played become a bishop. An articulate advocate of diversity, Anderson was made ounded a hospi- 
in Vermont €X- an Ashanti chief in 1990 when he returned to his ancestral home inGhana. [al, offered 


tended beyond 
the St. Michael’s campus. Ander- 
son became the first African Ameri- 
can to eat as a customer at the elite 
Equinox Inn in Manchester. He 
worked with colleagues from UVM 
to end Kakewalk, a UVM fraternity 
tradition with racist overtones. And 
he worked with state political lead- 
ers to pass an open housing and public 
accommodations law in Vermont. 
That law, he said, “really opened 
up Vermont for everyone; neither 
African Americans or Jews could 
buy or rent property in some places 
in Vermont” before it was passed. 


Racism in the church 


Anderson has seen the racism in 
society at large mirrored by the 
church. “It’s always been in the 
church,” Anderson said, from the 
time “those in the Palestinian com- 
munity wanted to define those in the 
gentile community” as inferior. 

Paul addressed the issue of rac- 
ism in his letters to the church at 
Corinth, Anderson said. He taught 


On the national level, there is now a 
Secretariat for African-American 
Catholics and a Secretariat for His- 
panic Catholics. 

But in the past, he said, except 
for papal pronouncements, much of 
the work was done by individuals. 

In the 17th century St. Peter 
Claver worked with slaves in the 
West Indies, and a number of bish- 
ops in the South took public stands 
against racism in the ’50s and ’60s, 
he said. 

Anderson said as a student at 
Xavier he worked with one of those 
engaged in the struggle against rac- 
ism. As early as 1949 Bishop 
Rommell had students “go to 
churches and let him know what was 
going on,” Anderson said. While 
Anderson was at St. Michael’s, 
Rommell issued a statement pro- 
claiming racism a mortal sin. The 
opposition “took it all the way to the 
Vatican,” Anderson said. 


Anderson also acknowledged the 
contribution of religious orders in 


courses in prac- 
tical nursing and opened schools in 
every parish they established. 

The Edmundite Fathers finan- 
cially supported African-American 
students at St. Michael’s and Xavier 
and by educating them, provided 
them with the “underpinning” they 
needed to combat racism, Anderson 
said. 

It’s his theory, he added, that the 
young people of North Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida who received 
an education through the church’s 
missions formed the vanguard of 
the struggle for civil rights. “These 
people had mobility and freedom 
that others didn’t have,” he explained. 


As important as education is for 
African American students, Ander- 
son believes diversity is as crucial 
to white students. “White students 
need diversity if they are going to 
get a Catholic education,” he said. 
“The very nature of a Catholic uni- 
versity requires that it have within it 
diversity: diversity of disciplines— 
liberal arts and sciences—diversity 


of faculties and [diversity] of differ- 
ent races. The very term ‘catholic’ 
relates to diversity,” he said. 

On the other hand, he said, 
“When we have a situation where 
individuals don’t see the worth of 
each other, it does irreparable damage.” 

It harms white students more 
than African-American students, 
Anderson maintained, because Af- 
rican Americans “have always of 
necessity had to be themselves and also 
... to be part of a wider community.” 

Anderson observed that “if St. 
Michael’s wants to make a commit- 
ment to the 21st century, there’s a 
mix that we have to go after.” There 
may not be an incentive to do that, 
he added, “unless we see that Catho- 
lic education demands it.” 

In the mid-60s when he was Vice 
President for Student Affairs, 
Anderson said the president of the 
college decided St. Michael’s 
needed more African-American stu- 
dents. Dr. Cleveland Williams, an 
African-American professor of po- 
litical science, and Anderson went 
to the Washington, D.C., area and 
recruited 18 students. 

One of them was Charles Titus, 
now an administrator at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Boston and 
a St. Michael’s trustee. 

“The only way we got them,” 
Anderson said, “[was] the college 
made a determination that we needed 
them, and so we went out and ac- 
tively recruited them.” 

Anderson emphasized that it is 
necessary to support the students 
with faculty, staff and administra- 
tion. “You can’t just go out and get 


students and not have programs,” 


he said. 

“Whatever we do at St. 
Michael’s, we shouldn’t let money 
be the issue, because the world in 
which we live is diverse,” Anderson 
insisted. “If we wanted to get more 
business students or science stu- 
dents, we would do it.” 


The beauty of God 


Anderson said his own goal is to 
educate people about the “wealth of 
diversity of all.” 

For Thanksgiving he planned an 
ethnic Mass, invited parish mem- 
bers to wear their “ethnic finery” 
and asked them to bring food to 
share. Anderson said he expected 
Hispanic, Polish, Lithuanian, Alba- 
nian and Native-American dishes at 
the pot-luck following the Mass. 

“There is no use of talking that 
theology unless you try to put it into 
practice,” he declared. “We’ ve got 
to work at it if we’re going to make 
diversity the beauty that it is—the 
beauty of God.” 


African-American alums use SMC experience to educate on diversity 


By Kim Breen 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s African-American 
alumni agree with trustee Charles 
Titus, ’72, that the college is not 
necessarily the best place for all 
African-American students. 

“When I was a freshman there 
were two African-American stu- 
dents including myself,” Titus said. 
“I grew up in inner-city Boston. It 
was Culture shock to say the least.” 
Titus is now Director of Athletics at 
the University of Massachusetts at 


Boston. 

“T do not think [St. Michael’s] is 
for everybody,” he said. “It takes a 
special personality. I think the per- 
son has to be strong-willed, self- 
assured, and someone whom con- 
troversy does not bother.” 

Jen (Foley) Hannibal, ’91,a sev- 
enth-grade English teacher in Cali- 
fornia, said although she had a dif- 
ficult time at first, she and fellow 
African-American students were 
able to seek out their own support 
group, something that she feels is 
important. 


“Thad one African teacher whom 
I still keep in touch with because she 
affected me so much,” Hannibal 
said. “Her support was important in 
getting me through, and that sup- 
port is so undocumented that people 
don’t even realize how much it 
means.” 

Hannibal said improving diver- 
sity on campus should involve sen- 
sitivity training for faculty and stu- 
dents. Gioia Woods, ’92, agreed a 
trainer might help broaden the cur- 
riculum and provide more activities 
for African-American students. “It 


is in a very limited environment... . 
That could be a first step,” she said. 
Woods is now a teacher and counse- 
lor at a school in Holyoke, Mass. 

The alumni all said that in addi- 
tion to receiving an education that 
prepared them for the future, St. 
Michael’s influenced how they deal 
with issues of race. 

“It affects how you build rela- 
tionships,” Titus said. “It helped me 
learn to get along with people who 
are different and to accept and re- 
spect people’s differences and use 
them to make me a stronger person. 


We all become products of our en- 
vironment, and St. Michael’s shaped 
how I make decisions. It was a pri- 
mary factor in how I developed as a 
person.” 

“T think that it has raised my 
consciousness,” Woods said. “It 
created a lot of awareness. I took on 
leading a diversity committee at my 
school, and I am trying to educate 
the staff as well as the students and 
myself. I often refer to my experi- 
ences at college. I wouldn’t be the 


_ same person today if I had not gone 


to St. Michael’s.” 
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lop administrators plan future of minority recruiting 


By Dana Fronczak 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s administrators 
overwhelmingly support bringing 
more American students of color to 
the campus. 

But top administrators are di- 
vided about the number of students 
to recruit, what minorities to focus 
on and where the money for the 
initiative will come from. 

And even if they reach agreement, 
the social and cultural nature of campus 
life could still pose a major stumbling- 
block to achieving diversity. 

The ineffectiveness of prior ini- 
tiatives, coupled with the failure of 
the Thea Bowman Foundation Pro- 
gram (see related article), has 
prompted many to question the ap- 
propriateness of bringing’students of 
color to the whitest state in the Union. 


Too ambitious? 


But Vice President for Academic 
Affairs John McDonald and Presi- 
dent Paul Reiss feel itis an imperative. 

“I know asa sociologist that preju- 
dices are overcome by interaction 
with others as equals,” Reiss said. 

Reiss, in his annual address to 
faculty and staff before the school 
year, laid out a challenge to the 
community to diversify, saying that 
the college could not accept defeat 
because of past failures. 

Inresponse to Reiss’s challenge, 
a group of faculty and staff has 
formed acommittee to generate new 
ideas for recruiting and retaining 
students of color. ° 

_ The most ambitious initiative so 
far, spearheaded by McDonald, is a 
proposal to bring 140 African- 
American undergraduates to the 
campus within five years. 

McDonald advanced the figure 





sive conclusions: 


commitment; 


dilemma. 


students who wish to enroll. 


Brainstorming yields ideas, options 


By Dr. Dorothy A. Williams 
Guest Writer 


Through attrition, graduation (10 African-American students 
-are expected to graduate in May 1995) and low enrollment, the black 
student population at St. Michael’s will be virtually non-existent in 
the fall of 1995—unless—(and that’s a huge probability) we are able 
to recruit five or more students of color in the forthcoming class. 
Expressing his concern, President Paul J. Reiss recommended 
that Michael Samara, Vice President for Student Affairs, forma task 
force to address this situation. Hence, the Committee for the Recruit- 
ment and Retention of Students of Color began meeting in September. 
The members are Samara, interim chair; John McDonald, Jerry 
Flanagan, Patricia Slattery, Bonnie Tangalos, Robin Rhodes Astor, 
Kevin M. Butler, Joan Brennan, Meghan Laslocky, Miriam Blaber, 
and Dot Williams. Their primary task is to explore a variety of 
strategic options on how to increase “minority” enrollment at St. 
Michael’s College, especially that of African-American students. 
After several meetings, the committee has reached three persua- 


(1) building a substantial “minority” population at St. Michael’s 
must be approached as a long-term goal that requires patience and 


(2) this initiative must involve the entire college community and 
not solely Admissions and the Multicultural Student Affairs office; 
(3) this is a money driven initiative: While St. Michael’s is 
determined to maintain integrity on this issue, it is abundantly clear 
that substantial funds are needed to racially diversify our campus. 
Other campus agencies including Campus Ministry, directed by 
Fr. Mike Cronogue; the Multicultural Programming Committee, 
chaired by Pat Slattery; and the Student Resource Center (SRC), 
directed by David Landers are also contributing ideas on solving this 


One innovative recommendation by Linda Hollingdale, a SRC 
counselor, has merit and should be considered. She proposed that 
the college extend the tuition waiver to personnel without children 
as an opportunity for them to sponsor black and other “minority” 


(eight percent of undergraduate en- 
rollment) as the number needed to 
reflect national demographics and 
form a “critical mass.” 

Now minorities and non-resi- 
dent aliens together make up 5.7 
percent of St. Michael’s undergradu- 
ate enrollment. 

“We have never recruited 20 
(students) ina year. And what we’ re 
asking for is 35 a year. This is an 
enormously ambitious effort,” 
McDonald conceded. 

Too ambitious, some argue. 

' Reiss suggested approximately 
a dozen students of color per class 
as a reasonable goal. 


Cultivation, not quick fix 


McDonald said the reason St. 
Michael’s has not been more suc- 
cessful in the past may be that its 
efforts haven’t been focused. He 
sees a need to prioritize. “If the 
focus is fuzzy it won’t work; we 
will wander off,” he said. 

McDonald said his plan depends 
on “long-range cultivation” rather 
than a “quick fix.” iS 

He has offered to use his con- 
tacts in the Pittsburgh area, where 
he previously served at Duquesne 
University, to establish programs at 
the elementary school level. 

McDonald has suggested estab- 


lishing a partnership with the Extra 


Mile Foundation to identify and 
support promising seventh- and 
eighth-graders and increase the col- 
lege-going rate of those students. 
The national foundation now spon- 
sors students at two elementary 
schools—St. Benedict’s and Holy 
Rosary—in the Pittsburgh area. 
McDonald proposed building a 
network of grade schools, high 
schools and parishes to feed into St. 
Michael’s with the help of the Extra 













































Mile Foundation. Students would 
“attend St. Michael’s very cheaply 
or free of charge if they accomplish 
certain academic and other objec- 
tives during high school,” the initia- 
tive McDonald presented to the com- 
mittee said. 

McDonald would also like to 
form partnerships with a number of 
predominately black colleges, such 
as Hill College near Pittsburgh. 

“The dream is to be able to find 
a group of colleges that are histori- 
cally white and black and allow stu- 
dents to move freely between schools 
until they decided where they wanted 
their degree from,” McDonald said. 

McDonald envisions forming a 
consortium of Catholic colleges in 
the Northeast (like St. Michael’s) 
and traditionally black colleges like 
Morehouse in Georgia. 

McDonald would also like to 
strengthen and expand the existing 
relationship St. Michael’s has with 
Xavier University in Louisiana. 

As part of that plan, he would 
have Xavier faculty spend a year 
teaching at St. Michael’s. A part- 
nership is already in place, but so far 
participation has been limited. 

But others disagree with this focus. 


“Multicultural is more than 
two” 


“It seems to me that society is not 
just black and white,” Dean of Admis- 
sions Jerry Flanagan said. “If we’re 
preparing students for the next cen- 
tury, multicultural is more than two.” 

Flanagan pointed out an advan- 
tage to focusing recruitment efforts 
on Hispanic Americans. “The His- 
panic population is ... overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic,” Flanagan said. “We 
have been working with language 
students with the C.I.P. (Center for 
International Programs) for 40 years. 
It should be a natural.” 

Recent research also indicates 
Hispanics are the fastest growing 
minority in the United States, he 
said, and they will surpass the Afri- 
can-American population by the turn 
of the century. 

McDonald conceded the 
college’s focus could shift. “The rela- 
tive efforts may change as opportu- 
nity arises,” he said. 

Flanagan and McDonald agree 
on intensifying the relationship with 
Holyoke High School, which has a 
largely Hispanic population. The col- 
lege recently received a $15,000 grant 
from the Nellie Mae Foundation to 
expand a program of visits to Holyoke 
from St. Michael’s faculty and staff, 
and overnight visits at St. Michael’s 
for Holyoke students. 

One result of the program is already 
clear; Holyoke ranks 20th in number of 
applications received out of 100 major 
high schools St. Michael’s tracks. 


What not to do 


St. Michael’s has learned the hard 
way that mass recruiting efforts don’t 
produce results. 

The college hired Angel Rivera, 
a former admissions counselor, to 
recruit students in the New York 
City area. “After three years of hard 
work on his part visiting schools, we 
have two students. We’re talking 
about a $30,000 investment,” 
Flanagan said. And bus trips from 
New York resulted in no more than 
a handful of applications, he added. 

“Advertising a bus trip to Ver- 
mont may be attractive in terms of 
throwing numbers on it, but they’re 








“I know as a sociologist 
that prejudices are over- 
come by the interaction 
with others as equals.” 


President Paul Reiss 
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not serious. What is serious is when 
you meet with students one-on-one 
in a small environment.” 

Flanagan says he is convinced 
St. Michael’s recruiting success will 
be based on person-to-person con- 
tact. But according to Reiss, 
Flanagan, and Director of Admis- 
sions Jacqui Murphy, it has been 
difficult to convince alumni, par- 
ticularly African-American alumni, 
to sell St. Michael’s. 

“We don’t have enough of our 
community fired up to do it,” 
Flanagan said. “It’s one thing to sit 
and demand that we do more, and 
that’s why I ... hand the response 
back and say, ‘If you’re concerned 
about this issue and you want to see 
some change, take an action step, 
make it happen.’” 

Kevin Butler,’93, an African- 
American graduate and Thea Bow- 
man scholar, voiced the feelings of 
many black students: - i 

“T think I could (recruit), but I’m 
going to have to tell people the truth. 
You could paint a perfect picture ... 
but the truth is there is racism on this 
campus.” 

Murphy, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed the frustration of many ad- 
ministrators. “They’re explaining 
the experience with all the nega- 
tives. Why don’t they accentuate 
some of the positives?” 

One African-American alumnus, 
Charles Titus, has been an effective 
and tireless recruiter. The 1972 
graduate, currently Athletic Direc- 
tor of the University of Massachu- 
setts at Boston, is now a trustee. 

“T’ll be brainstorming on strat- 
egy, giving advice and having a 
hands-on kind of role in working 
with high schools and prep schools 
in the area,” Titus said. 

“I don’t know why (getting 
people to help recruit) is a prob- 
lem,” Titus admitted. “But the whole 
campus has to raise a program of 
multi-culturalism, including the mi- 
nority students on campus. There 
may be some work that needs to be 
done on campus,” he said. 


“They’re wrong!” 


In-his initial report for the com- 
mittee McDonald wrote, “Money 
for scholarships is a primary ob- 
stacle to the recruitment and reten- 
tion of African-American students.” 

Reissresponded, ‘They’ re wrong.” 

“There’s no student who didn’t 
come here because there wasn’t 
money. ... If that application comes 
forth, we can provide the financial 
aid. ... If we were inundated with 
good applications, then the amount 
of scholarship aid available might 
becomea question. ... But we haven’t 
got to the first point yet of having 
the applicants.” 


The possibility of expanding 
scholarships for minorities is re- 
mote. Administrators, particularly 
Reiss, hold that the college should 
distribute its monies to as many 
students as possible in accordance 
with its need-blind policy, rather 


than set funds aside for certain groups. - 


Andas it is, some claim the college 
is Not meeting existing need. “We've 
always been need-blind,’’ Flanagan said, 
“but we know that we’ re never going to 
meet the full needs of many of our 
students.” 


According to Flanagan, Direc- © 


tor of Financial Aid Nelberta Lunde 
determined it could cost as much as 
$2,215,500 to fully fund 140 stu- 
dents if they all had the maximum 
amount of need. 


“Double-whammy” protection 


Meanwhile, the college has al- 
ready taken some steps to lighten 
the financial burden for minority 
students. It offers them a special aid 
package that includes no loans for 
the first two years. 

The package was Flanagan’s 
idea. “This was a way to protect 
them from incurring a double 
whammy. “Will I survive in this envi- 
ronment and then if I’m not happy, 
in addition to that, I'll come out with a 
debt structure that’s high?’” 

The college has also provided 
three $5,500 non-need based schol- 
arships for minority students. “But 
this year,” Murphy said, “we 
couldn’t fill them because they 
weren’t enough.” 

Although one was given to an 
American minority student, the other 
two went to international students, 
Flanagan said. 

Dog-eat-dog 

Joan Brennan, Director of Cor- 
porate and Foundation Relations for 
the college, is sitting in on the 
committee’s meetings and will prob- 
ably be called on to pursue outside 
monies to fund a diversifying effort, 

This will not be easy, she said. St. 
Michael’s will be competing against 
the great danes of this dog-eat-dog 
world. 

“Foundations are geographically 
restrictive,” Brennan noted. The 
Northeast region is crowded with 
prestigious schools, which include 
the Ivy League colleges and the 
small elites like Amherst and Smith. 

“The way we’re going to get 
outside support is if we have a spe- 
cific program and a specific plan for 
developing them,” Brennan said. 

“You can’t just go to a founda- 
tion and say, ‘We want to diversify 
our campus and we need money,” 


and get it like you could in the past. ~ 


The market is very, very, very, very 
competitive,” she said. 
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Melanie Goodreaux and other members of the Martin Luther King Society 
celebrate Kwanzaa, a December holiday based on African harvest festivals. 


Voices of experience 


Editor’s note: The following 
comments have been taken from in- 
terviews, an article by Effie Foster 
and a forum presented by Kevin 
Butler in November. 


“T came from an all-black fam- 
ily, an all-black neighborhood, an 
all-black school. We even had two 
black cars! Everything in my life 
had been black. [Before] I came 
here, I never had to interact ... with 
white people.” 

¢ Kevin Gough 


“It’s unbelievable to bein class 
with just one black person in it.” 
Kevin Butler 


“T had never been to Vermont 
before. There was no one here be- 
cause no one had arrived yet. A 


‘couple of days later people started 


arriving. I didn’t know how to de- 
scribe them then, but now I know: 
we call them ‘crunchies.’” 

¢ Alvin Jackson 


“T have lived within predomi- 
nately black neighborhoods all my 
life. ' ve only had black people in 
my house with the exception of my 
father, a classmate, and a few sales- 
men or repairmen. But until I ar- 
rived at St. Michael’s, I never fully 
understood what the ‘black thing’ 
exactly was. 

“[At St. Michael’s] I was ex- 
posed to aspects of society I had 
been sheltered from all my life. 

“You see, even though I had 
gone to predominately white schools 
all my life, I always returned to my 
black neighborhood, black family 
and black friends. That comfort zone 


was not available here at St. Mike’s. 


“So I was forced to survive in an 
environment that speaks racial slurs, 
commits racist acts. ... There is no 
way I could have made it this far 
without the support of my friends, 
family and Dot.” 

¢ Effie Foster 


“My day is not different from 
yours, but at night I ask myself 
“Why did I come back?’ If I want to 
hear hip-hop, I have to sit in my 
room Thursday or Friday night from 
8 to 11 p.m.” 

¢ Kevin Gough 


“In the cafeteria I always felt I 
stood out because of my skin. I felt 
like I shouldn’t be there.” 

*Alvin Jackson 


“When people find out I’m on 
scholarship, I’m always asked, 
“What sport do you play?’ That in 
itself is insulting.” 

*Kevin Gough 


“It’s not just people saying things 
they should know not to say in your 


face. It’s the things people don’t 
know. [Many say], “You’re the first 
black person I’ve ever seen.” 

¢ Effie Foster 


“T was raised by both my parents 
and came from a good background. 
Most people don’t see anything on 
TV but blacks selling drugs and 
getting shot.” 

¢ Kevin Gough 


“At Morgan State I had people 
to give me help with questions of 
growing up as a black male.” 

Kevin Gough 


“The only real place I can go to 
make me feel at home is Dr. Will- 
iams’ office.” 

¢ Kevin Butler 


“When the class discusses black 
topics, I feel representative of the 
entire race, and in discussion I feel 
compelled to say something because 
I’m the only black person. I have to 
be careful of what I say and with the 
way I say it because their experi- 
ence is foreign to me and vice versa. 
I have no room for error. This may 
be their only encounter with a black 
person. That puts a lot of pressure 
on me.” 

eMelanie Goodreaux 


“People can’t respect what 
they don’t know. It’s all on our 
shoulders right now.” 

°Effie Foster 


“It’s about having people that 
are like you. You can respect what 
I eat, but it’s not the same as know- 
ing what I eat.” 

* Kevin Gough 


“If youcan be open abouta lot of 
different ideas ‘and be willing to 
answer all the questions about Afri- 
can-American culture and history, 
then you can make it here. St. 
Michael’s has been fortunate be- 
cause the African-American stu- 
dents that have come have not had a 
problem answering those questions. 
... A lot of things get said over and 
over again. You have to keep an- 
swering questions day after day.” 

eKevin Butler 


“{St. Michael’s] definitely pre- 
pares you for the real world and how 
to interact with white people. We’ re 
not going to be in a black world.” 

*Kevin Gough 


“There need to be more [black 
students] coming to white colleges 
to break color barriers and myths 
people have. I might be more con- 
tent with life. Coming here has given 
me ahunger and thirst to do more, to 
prove I can do it.” 

* Alvin Jackson 


By Jill Martin 
Staff Writer 


Black Catholics trace their roots 
to the earliest days of the Christian 
church. The New Testamentrecords 
the baptism of an unnamed Ethio- 
pian before the conversion of St. 
Paul. Before Catholic churches ap- 
peared in Ireland, Poland or north- 
ern Europe, the church was well 
established in Ethiopia, according 
to Cyprian Davis, author of The 
History of Black Catholics in the 
United States. Egypt and Nubia (to 
the south of Egypt) also had Chris- 
tian communities. And three popes 
of the early church were Africans. 

“The first Christianity to be 
adopted by the ancestors of the vast 
majority of African Americans was 
not Protestantism, but Catholicism,” 
Albert Raboteau, chairman of the 
religion department at Princeton 
University, told U.S. bishops at a 
1989 session on evangelizing Afri- 
can Americans. 

In the 1500s, Portuguese ex- 
plorers introduced Catholicism to 
sub-Saharan blacks, Raboteau said. 
The contacts were so extensive that 
the feudal lord of the Congo, Nzinga 
Mbemba, converted to Catholicism. 

Although in Roman times and 
the Early Middle Ages many of 
Europe’s slaves came from Slavic 
regions (the word “slave” is derived 
from “Slav”), by the 15th century 
the majority of agricultural slaves 
in Italy were African. 

One of them, a shepherd re- 
nowned for his piety, was freed by 
his owner and became a novice- 
master and superior in a branch of 
the Franciscan order. St. Benedict 
the Moor, the patron of New World 
blacks, most of whom were also 
slaves, was canonized in 1807 by 
Pope Pius VII in an act of opposi- 
tion to the slave trade. 
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Blacks rooted in church's past 


By the end of this century, non-whites 
Christians and Catholics worldwide. 


It was at about the time of the 
conversion of Nzinga Mbemba that 
the first black slaves were brought 
to the New World. 

Peter Claver, a Spanish Jesuit 
ordained in 1616, made ministering 
to them his life’s work. He learned 
at least one African language, Davis 
said, baptized the slaves as they got 
off the ships and worked to improve 
their living conditions. Claver, who 
was canonized in 1888, is the patron 
saint of missions to blacks. 

Before the Civil War, Maryland 
was home to the largest number of 
black Catholics in the United States. 
Most of them were slaves of Catho- 
lic owners. 

Maryland was also the site of the 
first communities of black religious 
women, Davis writes. The commu- 
nities were made up of free women 
and Haitian refugees. 

However, limited educational 
opportunities prevented the devel- 
opment of a black clergy until this 
century. White seminaries were 
closed to blacks, and a seminary for 
black students was not established 
until the 1920s. 





will make up the majority of 


Today there are 13 black bish- 
ops and an estimated 1.5 million 
black Catholics in the United States. 
Ten percent of blacks interviewed 
by the Princeton Religion Research 
Center in 1992-93 said their reli- 
gious preference was Roman Catho- 
lic. More than a fourth of all North 
Americans consider themselves 
Roman Catholic, according to the 
1991 Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 

America’s black Catholics are 
part of a growing black church 
worldwide. In Africa 300 people a 
day are becoming Christian and 75 
percent of them are becoming Ro- 
man Catholic, Sister Thea Bowman 
told a 1989 assembly of U.S. bish- 
ops. And although the number of 
students for the priesthood dropped 
43 percent in North America be- 
tween 1970 and 1988, she said, it — 
increased by 88 percent in Africa. 

“Do you folks realize that there’ 
are more Catholic Christians in Af- 
rica than in North America?” she 
asked the bishops. “And then they 
run around talking about the minor- 
ity!” she exclaimed. 


Multicultural Student Affairs home to many programs 





By Dr. Dorothy Williams 
Guest Columnist 


The Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affairs (the revised name of 
the former Minority Student Af- 
fairs Program since June 1992) is a 
community development network 
designed to address the needs and 
concerns of all students at St. 
Michael’s. 

The MSA was initiated on July 
9, 1990, as a support network for 
African-American students (mainly 
the Thea Bowman students) who 
had matriculated here in the fall of 
1989. 

Even then-Vice-President Sa- 
mara and I had broader objectives 
for this fledgling program. We en- 
visioned that it would have a multi- 
cultural focus, and for this reason it 
has been structured to assist gradu- 
ate as well as undergraduate stu- 
dents achieve maximum success in 
their college experiences. 


There are six major components 
of the MSA program that reflect its 
inviting message on the office door: 
“Welcome To Your Place.” Spe- 
cifically: 

(1) the MSA office is the center 
for two vital awareness organiza- 
tions that I advise: 

¢ the Martin Luther King Soci- 
ety, an inter-racial organization of 
students who promote the principles 
of Dr. King through social, educa- 
tional and cultural programs and 
activities; and 

* the Diversity Coalition, a cul- 
turally and racially diverse network 
of students which aims to raise 
awareness and sensitivity through 
informal “rap” sessions and schol- 
arly forums; 

(2) it is the center for the Peer 
Tutoring Program (PTP), a referral 
service that links students who need 
assistance in a particular discipline 
with peer tutors recommended by 
their department chairs and faculty 
for their academic achievement; 

(3) it is a mini-depository for 
resource materials on African 
Americans (primarily) but also di- 
versity, multiculturalism, women’s 
issues, racism, homosexuality, 
AIDS, children’s concerns, race re- 
lations, religion, global issues, etc. 

(4) it is the place where students 
from around the world come to 
“hang out,’ torap, to debate, to seek 
information on how to better under- 
stand their global neighbors and to 
share experiences; 


(5) it is the operational base for 
the Vermont Student Support Net- 
work (VSSN), an affiliate of the 
New England Role Model Network. 

One of the VSSN’s primary pur- 
poses is to increase the participation 
and academic success of under-rep- 
resented students and faculty of color 
on New England’s predominantly 
white campuses; and 

(6) it is the center for the newly 
formed Science and Engineering 
Network. This, Network. aims to 
increase the number of traditionally 
under-represented students in the 
fields of biology, physics, botany, 
geology, chemistry, mathematics, 
and engineering. | was appointed 
the campus coordinator in 1992. 

We in Student Life are trying to 
erase the lingering perceptions that 
the MSA program is only for Black 
students. 

Actually, it is an office where 
American and international students 
of all ethnicities come daily to get a 
tutor; to relax; to share their joys 
and sorrows; and to find mentoring. 

In addition, our office networks 
with M.O.V.E., Peace and Justice, 
Amnesty International, the Center 
for International Programs and with 
Campus Ministry to honor and cel- 
ebrate diversity and multi- 
culturalism, to improve race rela- 
tions and to make this a welcoming 
and safe campus for everyone. 

What do I do? What is my role? 
Come to the MSA office to observe 
and dialogue. 


ial, : . 7 
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Comedy duo combines humor with alcohol education ~ 


‘Last Call' faces the facts about alcohol abuse, gets afew 
laughs, and a standing ovation from students and staff. 


By Nikki Parker 
Staff Writer 


Their juggling is amazing, but 
it’s the facts behind their stories 
which captivate even more. 

Bill Ross and Brian Smith who 
are Screaming With Pleasure Pro- 
ductions, came to St. Michael’s last 
Thursday atthe McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter to present their combination of 
vaudeville and educational theater. 

The duo gear their shows to- 
wards high school up to college- 
aged audiences, and their produc- 
tion “Last Call...A Sobering Look 
At Alcohol Abuse,” was seen at the 
New England College Health Con- 
ference by Sonia Kiszka, director of 
Health Services. 

“Their humor was 
tremendous...with outstanding mes- 
sages, not preaching,” Kiszka said, 
describing an enthusiastic student 
audience that rewarded the troupe 
with a standing ovation. She said 
she felt it was a good way to bring 
a serious message to St. Michael’s 
and that was the reason why she 
suggested Ross and Smith to Lou 








DiMasi, director of Student Life. 

DiMasi said, by the end of last 
semester a substantial amount of 
incidents on campus appeared to be 
caused by binge drinking. He said 
he wanted to start off the second 
semester looking at this situation. 

DiMasi took Kiszka’s advice 
and Student Life announced the 
show. 

While the crowd appeared to be 
made up mostly of community 
schools, Stacia Bullock of Student 
Life, said she was pleased with the 
turnout. As an added incentive, a 
prize was awarded to the floors most 
represented at the show. 

Ross and Smith don’t look like 
circus clowns, dressed in blue jeans 
and t-shirts, and they don’t even 
seem like the kind of people who 
would go around talking about al- 
cohol abuse. However, both men 
are recovering alcoholics and met 
each other while juggling in the 
park. 

Smith was still drinking at the 
time, but after Ross returned from a 
trip, he came back to find Smith 
sober. 
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HAIR ASSOCIATES 


¢ Carole Lothrop * Pam Jimmo * Lisa Schwab 
¢ Tracy Thom ° Kristin Desautels * Celine Pillsbury 
e Anne Soutiere * Sue Snyder * Sue Tetreault 


150 Dorset Street, South Burlington, VT 05403 


862-5009 
Free WEEK TEST 


BEFORE YOU INVEST 











‘FREE PASS. 
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' forlweekat ! 
[ I 
' Fort Ethan Allen ! 
1 ‘ I 
1 Fitness Center. | 
[ Must be used before February 10". 
| St. MIKE's SPECIAL ! 
$Q5 for 4 months 1 
1 “Student rates that make sense." | 
: The Old Gold's is now... 


'Fort Ethan Allen Fitness Center, 


| 74 Hegeman Avenue, Colchester, VT 05446 
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| 655-4000 | 





PHOTO BY JAMES NELLS 


SCREAMING WITH PLEASURE’S Brian Smith and Bill Ross juggle humor with talk about alcohol abuse. 


With these backgrounds, their 
messages are close to their hearts. 
And, while they are funny and joke 
around, they are quite somber when 
they speak of the problems which 
surround alcohol abuse. 

Acquaintance and date rape, 
drunk driving accidents, and alco- 
hol poisoning all stem from alcohol 
abuse. While these incident are not 
always related to alcohol, they sta- 
tistically happen when under the 





influence. 

“T think (excessive drinking) is a 
problem at all colleges... It should 
be addressed.” sophomore Mary 
Colangelo said. 

The duo’s performance is ac- 
centuated with juggling of knives or 
bowling balls, and usually a com- 
mentary follows either after or dur- 
ing the performance. 

Ross openly spoke about his 
drinking problem, which started at 


- Susie Wilson Rd., Essex Junction, Vermont 


879-2707 


Mobil * Visa * Mastercard * Discover * American Express 


Complete chassis 


radiator, battery, wind- 





age 13. And as he came to the more 
difficult parts of his life, the balls he 
juggled quickly increased in num- 
ber. 

“I was living to drink, and drink- 
ing to live,” Ross said. 

Smith recounted a story of drink- 
ing at a bar with a friend, who tried 
to attack a pine tree in his drunken 
stupor. More horrifying was the 


continuation of the tale, where Smith 
continued on page eighteen 


Ol Change 
°4°° oFF! 


OIL CHANGE INCLUDES: Up to 5 qts. of Mobil 
10W30-5W30. New oil filter. 
lubrication. Top off all fluid levels (up to 1/2 pint) - 
transmission, differential, 
shield washer, power steering and brake fluid. 
Inspect air filter, set tire pressure to specifications. 
Clean front and rear windows, plus vacuum interior. 











* Each location independently owned & operated. * Offer not good with other offers. 


& * Offer good only at Essex Junction location. * Offer expires 2-28-95. q 
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A 135 E”™ EARL & DUNGEON 
production 


Wbdr 


‘IT forgot that I wasn’t in a N.Y. club!!!" *x*x 
“T left drenched!!! kx 

“The visuals were unbelievable!!!" kxx*«x 

“And I thought house was dead!!!" kx** 












starring 
KAVG 7 CHELL, ALAN PERRY, MELO GRANT, & 
KIM KING 
directed by 
ROBERT TOMS 
soundtrack available on dj booth cassettes 






NOW PLAYING AT 


135 FE™EARL burlington, vermon 
call 802-863-2343 for more information 





gender, race, & orientation NEUTRAL!!! 










The Dave Mathews Band, 
left, and Big Head Todd 
and the Monsters, above, 
started the first show of 
their tour at the 
Burlington Memorial 
Auditiorium on Friday, 
Jan. 27 with a full house 
performance. 


PHOTOS BY PETRA VONZIEGESAR 





put his fist through a liquor store 
window to get at some alcohol, 
and the police followed the trail of 
blood back to his house. Because 
he was so drunk, he never noticed 
how badly cut he was, even though 
there was blood all over the house. 

Other skits included a funny 
encounter of “drunk unicycling,” 
where Smith as a policemen en- 
counters Ross as a hip Californian 
surfer dude. One that caused the 
most silence in the theater was 
about a guy who wakes up and 
finds his best friend moving out of 
their apartment. He finds he’s been 
accused of raping his girlfriend 
while he was drunk. Students may 







Stop by the Kountry Kart Deli fora 
study snack or quick meal. It'sa 
great place to get deli sandwiches 
and subs at great prices! 


We also have daily homemade soups, 
hot sandwiches and a variety of 


hot beverages. 


Customer satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back! 


155 Main Street (next to the Flynn) 


Burlington « 864-4408 


Open 7 days a week 7 a.m. - 2:45 a.m. 
Delivery available Mon. - Fri. 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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‘Last Call' confronts alcohol 
abuse on college campuses 


continued from page seventeen 


A few facts 


According to facts compiled by SCREAMING WITH 
PLEASURE PRODUCTIONS, 80 percent of men who 
commit date rape are under the influence of alcohol. 
Fifty percent of women were also intoxicated at the 
time. On a college campus, 9 out of 10 incidents of 
violence are alcoho] related. In a college town, | out of 
every 5 drivers will be drunk on a weekend night. 
Alcohol is the most abused drug in the U.S. 


Don't forget to place your 


Valentine Personal 
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have heard the excuses he used 
such as “she wanted it,” while 
Smith reiterated that no means no. 

Both men said they didn’t want 
to appear to be using scare tactics, 
but they have scary truths. 

They also teach education 
against alcohol abuse, not neces- 
sarily use. 

Smith and Ross are both pro- 
fessional actors and jugglers with 
an impressive background of the- 
ater experience. Even though the 
message had been heard before by 
many students since middle 
school, the mix of humor with 
reality proves tostick to our minds 
better, Ross said. 
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PHOTO BY PETRA VONZEIGER 


(Left) The Madeline’s performance at Club Metronome grabs listeners from the start. From left, Pat Haggerty, Colin Clary and Scott Padden. 
(Right) Nick Nardelli sings "emotional laden hard-core” for jumping crowds at Club Metronome. 


St. Michael's student bands bring a variety of 
hardcore and lyrical tunes to Club Metronome 


By Brian Moore 
Design Editor 


i he Madelines and Never 


Only Once, two bands with St. 
Michael’s students, rocked Club 
Metronome Monday night with a 
wave of indie-rock and a quake of 
hard-core. 

Finding time in between their 
studies and jobs, the students prac- 
tice intensely during the week, then 
rock the Burlington music scene a 
few nights a month with powerful 
performances. 


__. Monday night’s show was no. 
exception. ~ 


The Madelines engulf you with 
their sound. Pulling the crowd in 
slowly with soft vocals, the music 
builds with guitars and bass, taking 
listeners higher and higher. They 
have the crowd nodding their heads 
and bending their knees to the mu- 
sic. Coming full circle, the power 
backs off, and the audience is left 


Wednesday, Feb. 1 


On Campus 


"What About Black Womyn?” 
The quest of three wom,en living 
with AIDS 

Mc Carthy Recital Hall 

7 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


Burlington Area 


Sneakers: "Blue Grass Night" 


Thursday, Feb. 2 


On Campus 


Tai Chi class, register at Special 
Events, extension 2615. Open to 
students, faculty and staff. cost is 
$30. - $40 depending on the num- 
ber of people who sign up. 
Ross Sports Center, East Court 
12 p.m. - | p.m. 


Massage Therapy, releive ten- 
sion”. “and stress * every 
Thursdayfrom 12 p.m. - 2 p.m. 
$10. for a 15 minute massage 
and $15. for a 30 minute mas- 
sage. 

Ross Sports Center romm 161 
12 p.m. - 2 p.m. 7 


with disarming lyrics and anticipa- 
tion for the next song. 

“Melodic blissful noise with 
three legs and the third one is 
wooden,” is how the bassist, Scott 
Padden, describes the band’s sound. 
They are weary of labeling them- 
selves by music industry terms. 

Named after the young French 
cartoon character, the Madelines 
recently released a5-song EP, “Used 
to Believe,” and plan to release a 7 
inch single next month. Both re- 
cordings appear on lead singer Colin 
Clary’s own “Sudden Shame” la- 
bel. Together for a year and a half, 
the band is looking to grow beyond 
the Burlington area, and have up- 


a * » Bie, 2% Spe % - 
~ coming shows1n Montreal and Bos- 


ton. 

After the Madelines’ last song, 
the next band and good friends, 
Never Only Once, compliments 
them on a good show and helps 
them pack up. In the same token the 
Madelines help Never Only Once 
get ready and give them a “good 
luck” for their set. 


Pat Fuller, bassist for Never Only 
Once, describes his band’s music as 
“emotional laden hardcore.” The 
band took their name froma song by 
one of their favorite bands and ma- 
jor influences, Into Another. 

The band is excited about play- 
ing Metronome, but feels the show 
has one major drawback. “No one 
under 2] can come and see us,” the 
guitarist and lead singer, Nick 
Nardelli said. “We do it all for the 
kids.” 

Never Only Once's music plows 
through the audience with anger 
and emotional intensity. Veins ap- 


_ pear stretched on Nardelli’s neck as 
_ he screams his lyrics into the micro=~ 


phone. People in the crowd start 
pushing and slamming into each 
other as their excitement grows. The 
band connects with their fans as 
they both jump together at the stroke 
of a heavy hard-core riff. 

Monday night’s show marks 
Never Only Once’s first anniver- 
sary. The band released their own 
10-song tape and plans to release a 
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CIP Coffee Hour 
St. Edmund's Lobby 
3:15 p.m. - 4:15 p.m. 


Lifeguard or WSI certification 
class begins. Call the Red Cross 
to register. #660-9130 


Burlington Area 


Sneakers: "Blues Thursday" 


Daily Planet: "Local Legends" 
perform live, this Thursday Dave 
Young , a fiddler, and Bill Miller, 
guitarist, will perform. The show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. and tickets are 
$3.50 adults and $1.50 child/se- 
nior. 


Friday, Feb. 3 
On Campus 


Coffee House, featuring 
hardcore bands, Rocketsled and 
Slush. 

Alliot Lobby 

8 p.m. - I] p.m. 


Burlington Area 


Study Abroad Fair: 28 pro- 
gram representatives will be at 
Marsh dining hall at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from 1 p.m. 
- 5 p.m. The Van to Nowhere 
will leave Alliot Hall to take 
students to and from UVM at 
1:15 p.m., 2:15 p.m.,3:15 p.m., 
and 4:15 p.m. 


Nectars: Steph Pappas, Zeke 


Fidler, Quivvver and Velvet 
Ovum performing live. 


Saturday, Feb. 4 





Burlington Area 


Club Metronome: Live Music 


Club Toast: Live music featur- 
ing hip hop bands Da Vinchi 
and Last Poets. DJ from 12 am. 
-3a.m. Eighteen plus all night, 
every night of the week. 


single on Burlington’s own Split 
record label in the months ahead. 

Also featured on Monday’s 
show, was Huffy, a three person, 
fun-rock band. The band’s solid 
sound beats on your chest and hints 
of Pavement and Dinosaur Jr. influ- 
ence mixed into one. 

Tim Lauben, singing with his 
hair hiding his eyes, covers his hand 
with duct tape so he won’t cut him- 
self as his slams the string of his 
guitar. Only playing together since 
this past summer, Lauben said, “We 
haven’t found our audience yet, or 
they haven’t found us.” 

The triple bill show spread a 
feeling of high energy among an 
impressive Monday night crowd. 
The band members, all good friends 
of one another, listen to and support 
each other on and off stage. All of 
the band’s friends and fans in the 
audience, sing along to songs other- 
wise unknown to outsiders. Who 
knows, maybe we will all be sing- 
ing along to these bands in a year or 
so. 





Sunday, Feb. 5 


Burlington Area 


Flynn Theatre: "The Barber of 
Seville" Show begins at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are still on sale at the box 
office for $18.50 and up. 
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Students Needed! 
Earn up to $2,000+/mo. working for 
Cruise Ships or Land-Tour companies. 
World Travel. Summer and Full-Time 
employment available. No experience 
necessary. For more information call : 
(206) 634-0468 ext. C50722 


fish, Cracked rear view New York Copper 
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PIZZA & PUB 
FREE DELIVERY 


with *10 minimum order 
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Graduate and 


Foreign Students: 
Room available for rent for winter through 





spring. Located in South Burlington. 
$75 per week 


Call 863-9207 





















Fisheries. Earn up to $3,000-$6,000+ 
per month. Room and Board! 
Transportation! Male or Female. No 
experience, necessary. For more 
information call: 


(206) 545-4155 ext A50721 


Graduate Fellowships Available 


College seniors and graduates who 
are interested in becoming second- 
ary school teachers of American 


SPRING BREAK! I! history, American government, or 
Cc an social studies may apply. 
ancun trom 
Jamaica from $399 
Florida from $99 











Fellowships pay tuition, 
fees, books, room, and board. 


For information and applications call: 


James Madison Fellowships 


12081 Ascot hace N80 wot tree: 1-800-525-6928 


Tall free 1-800-648-4849 





New Burger and Grilled Chicken Menu 


Largest in Town!!! 


Rates are per person quad occupancy. Air transportation via Miami Air. Inte meta dd fess: 
Add $43 departure taxes for Jamaica and Cancun. See tour participant for Recogprog@ACT-ACT4-PO.act.org 
te 


s for Jal 
complete terms and conditions. 


Peace & Justice Store 
All Colors of the Rainbow ... Together 














Try our great pizza and subs! 
2 slices and soda - All the time for *3?> 










All You Can Eat - °4% 


Wednesday Thursday 
Wimpy Pizza 
Night Night 
(burgers) 
167 Main Street, Burlington 


658-6776 


Books- bell hooks, Cornell 
West, Audre Lorde, Maya 
Angelou,Bebe Moore 
Campbell. Music- Sweet 
Honey in the Rock, Toshi 
Reagon, Casselberry-Dupree. 
Anit-racism posters, pins, 
stickers, t-shirts, cards. 





Purchases benefit the Peace & Justice Center, helping to createa just & 
peaceful world through education, example and advocacy. 


21 Church Street Burlington 863-8326 Open Daily 


PASSPOR 


‘Management in JAPAN’ 








Philosophy in GREECE 


Women's Studies in 
JAMAICA 


Religion in NEPAL or 
INDIA 


Environmental Studies 
in the BALTICS 


Ecology in BELIZE 


Political History in 
BERLIN 


Spanish in COLOBMIA 
Game Management in 
KENYA 
Coastal Studies in 
AUSTRALIA 
Studio Art in ITALY 


Resource Economics in 
SUMATRA 


Theater in LONDON 
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38RD ANNUAL 
STUDY ABROAD 
FAIR! 


Change your life, forever, in a 
single afternoon! 


Talk directly to 28 program 
representatives at UVM! 


e Your courses and credits transfer 
e Financial aid applies -- it's affordable 
e Year-long, semester or Summer programs 
e There's a program for YOU 


Friday, February 3, 1995 





1:30 J 5:00 p.m. 


Marsh Dining Hall, UVM 


Van to 
Nowhere...to vO 
UVM...and WN > | oy . 
back yO 
Leaves Alliot at 
1:15, 2:15, 3:15, 
4:15 





For more information contact 
Kelly Cullins, ext. 2222 


SPONSORED BY 
SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, 
TRINITY COLLEGE AND UVM 


BS LSS ON 
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Athletes of the Week 






Matt Gill a 


Assistant Captain of the Ice 
Knights Matt Gill scored a hat 
trick inthe Purple Knights’ home 
game against Assumption Col- 
lege Saturday, Jan. 28. . 
As the band played in the 
Essex arena Gill put three goals 
away to assist St. Michaels in 
their 8-3 win, - 
_ Gillisasenior at St. Michael's 
majoring in Sociology. a 
He is orginally from Sutton 


Toland 


Senior center Amy Toland of the 


Lady Knights tied for high-scorer 
}with 14 points against Bryant Col- 
Hlege Saturday, Jan. 28. Toland also 
had seven offensive rebounds and 

two defensive. 
‘| Averaging 16.3 points and six 
rebounds, Toland made this week's 
NE-10 Honor Roll. 
Foland, of South Weymouth, 
Mass., is a graduate of Weymouth 
High. In high school, she averaged 


15 points, 15 rebounds, and seven| | Mills, N.H. and attended] 
blocks per game. Kearsarge High School. 


———— Other St. Michael's Admirables — 
' facies Gaffney tied for high scorer in the Lady Knights game against 


Bryant College Saturday, Jan. 28., ard she was the only pare fos score. 
from outside the three. She also had three assists. 
beMark Mulvey was high scorer for the Men's Knights with 16 ae in 
their game against Bryant College Saturday, Jan. 28, and the thi 

'NE-10 Honor Roll winner scored 15 against Bentley, Jan. 26. - 
Mark Fizulich was high scorer the St. Michael's Purple Knights in their 














































Jan. 26 game against Bentley as 26 _ 15 of which were from 
outside the three. __ — 
'*Ed Marandola scored two goal ; C 

Jan. 28 game against Assumption. st. Mi 





Score Board 


10 











Men’s Basketball 
Women’s Basketball 
Ice Knights 

Men’s Swimming 
Women’s Swimming 


6 
8 
i 
11 + 


eThe Men's Knights lost 60-48 against Bryant College away Satur- 
day, Jan. 28. Mark Mulvey lead the team with 16 points. Coming 
off a three win streak against Quinnipiac, Merrimack and Bentley, 
it was a disappointing loss for the Purple Knights. 

eThe Lady Knights lost 81-70 against Bryant College away Satur- 
day, Jan. 28. Christine Gaffney and Amy Toland both scored 17. 
Coming off an 80-59 win against Merrimack, Tuesday, Jan. 24, and 
a six point lost to Bentley Thursday, Jan. 26, St. Michael's women 
fall to 6-12. 

The Ice Knights controlled the ice in their 8-3 win over Assumption 
College Saturday, Jan. 28 at home. As the band played to the child 
filled arena (it was "Kid Night") and the spirit house roused the 
crowd, Matt Gill lead the Knights when he scored three. Ed 
Marandolaalso brought in another two, and Fred Sunderland played 
good in the net. 

St. Michael's Alpine Ski Team began its season in Lake Placid on 




















Super Bowl XXIX 











This Week 
in Sports 


Feb. 1 


eWomen’s 
Basketball vs. 
Assumption 

at 5:30 p.m. 
eMen’s Basketball 
vs. Assumption 

at 7:30 p.m. 

eIce Knights vs. 
Skidmore College 
at 6:00 p.m. 


Feb. 4 


eWomen's 
Basketball vs. 
AIC at 1:15 p.m. 
¢Men's Basketball 
vs. 3:30 p.m. 

eIce Knights vs. 
Mass.-Dartmouth 
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Ice Knights can't claw back against Panthers 


By Chris Kesten 
Staff Writer 


The Ice Knights faced-off 
against the Plymouth State Panthers 
at the Essex Junction Skating Facil- 
ity on Tuesday, Jan. 24. The Ice 
Knights came into the contest with 
a record of 7-3-0 overall and 5-2-0 
in their ECAC Central Division. 

The second placed (ECAC Cen- 
tral) Ice Knights out played the Pan- 
thers throughout the game but ran 
out of time as their offense came 
together late in the third period, said 
Coach Lou DiMasi after the game. 

In the first period of play both 
teams moved quickly, escorting the 
puck across the ice. St. Michael’s 
passed well, dominating the Pan- 
thers zone most of the first. 

Plymouth State struck first at 
16:17 of the first period witha power 
play goal which eluded Ice Knight 
goaltender Bobby Chancio. The re- 
mainder of the period was filled 
with Ice Knight opportunities and 
came toa close with the Ice Knights 

applying pressure in the Panthers 
zone. 

As the second period opened the 

Ice Knights lacked efficient move- 
ment of the puck which gave the 
Panthers the ability to score a sec- 
ond goal at 14:41. : 

St. Michael's answered just 20 
seconds later. Sophomore forward 
Tom Pavao broke through the Pan- 


thers defense with perfect passes 
fromdefensemen Brendan Collins 
and Bill Lanzetta to beat Colin 
Heward the Panthers’ goaltender. 

With the score 2-1 in favor of 
Panthers the remainder of the sec- 
ond period was dominated by the 
Ice Knights. The action was intense 
and the smaller than average crowd 
came alive when body checks were 
delivered by Ice Knight captain Pe- 
ter Mongeau. 

St. Michael’s tied the game with 
just under two minutes to play in the 
second period. Freshman Fred 
Monette took the pass from Kyle 
Lanfear and beat Heward to the 
glove side. 

With the score tied at two, the 
teams took the ice for the third pe- 
riod. The final 20 minutes started 
with the same demeanor as did the 
game, fast and aggressive. 

The Panthers scored first at 5:51 
breaking the tie. With the Ice Knights 
offensive effort still in overdrive 
the puck slipped its way onto the 
stick of a Panther who again quieted 
the Ice Knight fans with a goal just 
over One minute later. 

With the score now 4-2 in favor 
of Plymouth State, it was apparent 
that the remainder of the game was 
not going to be easy for the Ice 
Knights. 

Plymouth State on the power 


period making the score 5-2. 

St. Michael's didn’t quit. They 
kept the pressure on goalie Heward. 
Shooting was the key for the Ice 
Knights when Monette scored on a 
pass from Mongeau at 18:02 to bring 
the score up to 5-3. 

With the Ice Knights' relentless 
pressure in the Panthers’ zone they 
were able to remove goalie Chancio 
and add an extra attacker. 

Freshman Jay Rourke received 
a pass from John Gurskis and shot 
the puck behind Heward, making it 


a one goal game with just 45 sec- 
onds left to play. 

The center ice face-off forced 
Chancio back to the net. The puck 
was dropped and Ice Knights 
struggled for control but were un- 
able to move it down to the Panthers 
end for the equalizing goal. 

Shots on goal were 47 to 20 in 
favor of the Ice Knights who clearly 
could not get the break they needed. 
“We shot the puck well, but could 
not seem to score on the rebounds," 
senior Pat Dougherty said after the 


game. - 

Coach DiMasi’s main concerns 
were with the shot rebounds as well, 
with so many shots we need to capi- 
talize on the rebounds, he said. 

This was a non-league game so 
the Ice Knights remain in second 
place at 5-2-0 in their division and 
fall to 7-4-0 overall. 


St. Michael’s will meet 
Skidmore College tonight in the 
Essex Arena at 6:00 p.m. 
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play was again able to slip the puck Tom Pavao gave the Ice Knights the push they needed, when starting off the second period with a score through 


by Chancio at 17:18 of the third 


the defense line. 


oe rivalries resume in Tarrant Rec Center 


By Matthew Grocki 
eet Waiter 


ts, As the snow Moats pepe to 
cover the frozen ground and the 
‘temperature dips into the teens, 
many students at St. Michael’s are 
heading indoors. 

For those attempting to stick to 
their New Year’s resolution of stay- 
ing in shape, or others who just need 
to stay active in the cold winter 
months, the St. Michael’s 
intramurals are back in full swing. 

Geared up for the spring semes- 
ter, Intramural Directer Sarah 
Goodrich is banking on last 
semester’s success to carry over to 
the spring. 

“I was really pleased with the 
outcome of all activities,” said 
Goodrich. She said that she had no 
real problems with any of the pro> 
grams, which range from basketball 
to ping pong. _ 

CrR US: £5320; Bs 


Students Needed! 

Earn up to $2,000+/mo. working for 
Cruise Ships or Land-Tour companies. 
World Travel. Summer and Full-Time 
employment available. No experience 
necessary. For more information call : 
206) 634-0468 ext. C50721 












WANTED!!! 
Individuals and 
Student Organizations 
to promote 
SPRING BREAK '95. 
Earn substantial 


MONEY and 
FREE TRIPS. 
CALL 
INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS 
1-800-327-6013 













“All.the team sports had a tre- 


-mendous turnout. In the fall there 
“were 15'men' s and women’s teams hockey has. doubled this. peat as a 


inthe indoor soccer program as well 
26 basketball teams. We only hada 
little trouble with the individual 
sports like racquetball where stu- 
dents signed up, but only some 
showed up.” 

Howevez, with students more 
aware and familiar with the new 
Tarrant Recreation Center, it is 
likely that students will make the 
commitment, she said. “I attribute 
the majority of the successs of the 
program to the new sport’s center. 
The new facility has drawn more 
people into the intramural program. 
Two years ago we only had_ four 
ladies basketball teams, this year 
we have eight, ” she said. 

In the past students had to brave 
the cold at the north campus gym to 
play floor hockey, but with the new 
recreation center, they can enjoy 





(802) 878-4010 
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Garry's Barber Shop 


"GARRY" MONTAGUE 


ESSEX JUNCTION SHOPPING CENTER 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VERMONT 05452 


TRAVEL FREE !! 





Organize a small group for Spring Break to: 
+ Florida .............from$ 99 
+ Cancun ............from $399 
+ Bahamas ..........from $419 
++ Jamaica ............from $439 
+ South Padre .....from $499 


Sun Splash Tours 1-800-426-7710 


smooth floors in an evenly-heated 


building. Participation. in- floor. 


result. 

Indoor soccer ane tennis as well 
as racquetball have all been added 
to the intramural schedule since the 
opening of the Tarrant Center last 
fall. Having all the activities cen- 
tered around the new building has 
made it a lot easier to stay involved, 
Goodrich said. 

Students who participated in last 
fall’s intramurals agree. 

“With so many basketball courts 
it’seasierto play. Yourteam doesn’t 
have to wait around for an open 
court like last year,” said senior 
Jose Peralta who led one of the 26 
hoop teams this past fall. “It’s also 
a lot easier to schedule games be- 
cause we don’t have to work around 
the varsity teams. The new com- 
plex is designed specifically for 
intramurals.” 











9 a.m. - 6 p.m. Monday-Friday 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. Saturday 






















Following the success in the fall, 


Goodrich has even bigger plane for. - 


this semester. 

With a new pool able in the 
student lounge, Goodrich hopes to 
have a tournamnet in February or 
March. Other events include a rac- 
quetball and tennis tournament and 
even atriathlon using the pool, track, 
and stationary bike. 

“I’m hoping the indoor tennis 
tournament this spring will go as 
well as the one in the fall did,” said 
sophomore Karyn Schuck. 

Other students are looking for- 
ward to another intramural season 
as well. 

“The indoor soccer tournament 
was fun in the fall, but I’m looking 
foward to the spring because it will 


_and games,” 
-Megan McDermott.» 


be a league set-up with more teams 
said soccer captain 


As the intramural program 
grows, don’t expect it to always be 
the same old thing. “I’m always 
open to new ideas,” said Goodrich. 
“Different events attract different 
people, so I look forward to what 
the students are interested in.” 

Men and women’s basketball 
and floor hockey are already under- 
way, but it’s not too late to catch the 
rest of the action. Today (Feb. 1) is 
the last day to sign up for the rac- 
quetball tournament on Feb. 4. For 
other details stop by the intramural 
office, room 165 inthe Tarrant Cen- 
ter or call 654-2498. 


CD's, Sa Used CD's 


Local Music, Band T-shirts and Hats 


Join the Burlington Area's 
Only CD Club 


Buy 10 CD's over any period 
and get the 11th FREE 


15% Off 


w/coupon 
Regular Priced 
New CD's and Cassettes 


92 Church Street, Burlington 
660-8080 
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Lance Richbourg paints baseball's greats 


Florida-cattle-rancher turned famous-baseball-artist graces the halls of St. Michael's 


By Damian Graybelle 
Staff Writer 


Al pril, 1975. A tired cattle 
rancher drives a pickup truck from 


Florida to Burlington. In the back of 
the pickup truck there is a home- 
made wooden crate. There are four 
paintings in the crate. Four feet by 
eight feet. They are of baseball. 

The cattle rancher has come to 
Burlington to interview for a job as 
an art professor. He does not want 
the job. He wants to work on the 
West Coast. 

The paintings in the crate are for 
New York City. The tired cattle 
rancher is taking them to dealers 
after his job interview in Vermont 
to see if anyone will take on his 
work. 

He is pretty sure that no dealers 
will want his paintings. 

Threc days of snow make the 
Southerner decide that he likes 
Burlington. He is offered the job at 
St. Michael’s College. He says he 
has to think it over. The job he did 
not want. 








"IT wouldn't teach any- 
where else. I’m at home 
here. I can do my work 
and teach. What could be 
better?” 

eLance Richbourg 








He goes to New York City, and 
discovers that he is wrong. A dealer 
likes his baseball paintings--in fact, 
it is a dealer at the OK Harris Gal- 
lery. “No one paints baseball. I think 
I can sell these,” the dealer says. 
His four-feet-by-eight-feet paintings 
of baseball, the sport that for a time 
held no interest for him, land him 
his first major exhibition. 

A week after his arrival in New 
England, the tired cattle rancher de- 
cides to take the job at St. Michael’s 
College. April, 1975. 

Nearly 20 years later, tucked 
away in an upstairs studio of Sloane 
Hall, one can find Lance Richbourg 
Jr. busily working in his cluttered 
studio on his now renowned paint- 
ings of the national pastime. 

He was not always a cattle 
rancher. In 1962, he graduated from 
UCLA with a degree in art, then 
taught for several years at San 
Fernando Valley State College in 
Northridge, Calif. 

His father was a farmer and cattle 
rancher until he died. He was also a 
major league baseball player. In 
1928 the virtuous right fielder, Lance 
Richbourg, Sr., had a batting aver- 
age of .339, leading off for player- 
manager Rogers Hornsby and the 
Boston Braves. Lance Jr. was born 
during his father’s last season of 
professional baseball. 

Although he played baseball in 
high school, the painter was never a 
fan of the game. “I wasn’t interested 
in baseball when I started painting. 
Actually, I couldn’t have been less 
interested,” Richbourg said. 

He was looking fer subject mat- 
ter to paint one day, when he no- 
ticed an old photograph of his father 
taken during his years in profes- 
sional baseball. 

The motion and expression of 
the photograph caught his eye. He 
started painting. “The movements 
of the players are beautiful, like a 


dance,” Richbourg said, recalling 
his innocent start. Decades later, he 
is still finding new methods of paint- 
ing the game. 

Richbourg explained that al- 
though the idea of baseball art is 
boring, the action takes over once 
the brushes are inhand. “Base- 


_ball is one way the human figure 


can be represented heroically with- 
out irony,” he says in a still preva- 
lent Southern drawl. 

Baseball is often criticized by 
some artists as a subject not worthy 
of attention, but Richbourg has 
come torealize otherwise. His base- 
ball art is still represented by the 
OK Harris Gallery in New York. It 
has been displayed by the ARCO 
Center for the Arts in Los Angeles, 
several prestigious galleries in San 
Francisco, and recently he has had 
a painting accepted into the collec- 
tion of the Yale University Gallery 
of Art. 

If the commendations of his 
work, and being exhibited nation- 
wide is not enough, then he seeks 
out the minuscule photo of a Greek 
sculpture of a discus thrower on his 
bulletin board to remind him that 
athletes have always been, and will 
continue to be, subjects of creativ- 
ity. 

He concentrates on painting im- 
ages of the sport from the 1920s 
and 1930s, the era when his father 
played, and the 1950s, the short 
time during which he followed 
baseball. There are a couple of rea- 
sons that his interest lies during 
these periods. Besides some emo- 
tional attachment, he likes the fact 
that the old black-and-white pho- 
tos are less crisp, thus providing 
him with more room for imagina- 
tion. 

“T try to imagine what the play- 
ers or the fans were thinking, what 
they were wearing. I stare at the 
photo until I know exactly what 
they were doing that day,” 
Richbourg said. “I like to work on 
paintings until I’ ve taken the image 
out of the photographs.” 

Plus the baggy pants. He likes 
how the old woolen uniforms with 
the baggy style pants (which 
Richbourg explained, was in order 
to prevent the uniforms from be- 
coming too tight at the end of the 
season, after shrinking all summer 
long) allow him to be creative with 
light and shading. 

Twenty years after accepting 
the job at St. Michael’s College, he 
is still busy painting away. He is 
preparing 16 to 18 smaller paint- 
ings for an exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco that is coming up the end of 
April. As he busily paints away, 
talking all the while, he says that he 
could not be happier. 

The studio at North Campus is 
home for him. With half-done paint- 
ings strewn around the room, old 
photographs and photocopies of 
baseball literally everywhere, couch 
cushions on the floor, a bowl of 
already smoked cigars on his desk, 
and a gray cockatiel that occasion- 
ally whips around the room when 
not perched on the easel in use, 
Lance Richbourg is more than sat- 
isfied. 

“Twouldn’tteach anywhere else. 
[’mathome here. I can do my work 
and teach," Richbourgh said. "What 
could be better?” 
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Professor Lance Richbourg said he once thought that no was interested in his paintings. Now he knows that they 
are. 
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Lady Knights fall to Bentley by 


By Jessica Zarbo 
Staff Writer 


The new St. Michael’s mascot 
could be seen on the court enter- 
taining the fans, but 
then the music started 
and the Lady Knights 
charged in, ready to 
take on the world. 

The 6-10 Lady 
Knights had just come 
off a big win over 
Merrimack Tuesday, 
Jan. 24, 80-59. 

“We played real 
well over Merrimack. 
We played some great 
defense the second 
half,” Head Coach Sue 
Duprat said. She hoped 
that the win over 
Merrimack would be 
the start of a winning 
streak. The Bentley 
College Falcons stood 
in their way. The Lady 
Knights have never beaten Bentley 
in their last 22 meetings. Unfortu- 
nately, a 75-69 final score gave the 
Falcons another win over St. 
Michael’s. The record now stands 
at 0-23. 

“I’m glad that my job doesn’t 
depend on beating Bentley every 
year,” Duprat said after the game. 

St. Michael’s started the scoring 
early in the first, but Bently soon 
tied the game. For most of the first 
half the Lady Knights were ahead, 
or only trailed by two or three. 

The Falcons took a 38-35 lead 
into the locker room at half time. 
Kim Cummings lead the Falcons 
with 21 points, and 7 rebounds. 
Danielle Chaisson crashed the 
boards for another 10 rebounds and 
added 11 points. 

Senior guard Amy Oliaro scored 
21 points total, 12 of which came 
from 3-point range, but she lead the 
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"The kids 
played hard 
tonight, 


19 years of 
coaching, they 
are my favorite 
team to have 
coached. But 
it’s hard to tell 


a 6-11 team 


game even if 
they didn’t 
win.” 
eSue Duprat, 
Head Coach 





Lady Knights in more than just scor- 
ing. Oliaro hustled the whole game 
and made things happen. 
Six-foot-3-inch senior center 

Amy Toland finished a close sec- 
ond in scoring with 18 
points and six rebounds. 
She brought the Lady 
Knights back into the 
lead with 6:23 remain- 
ing. After six unan- 
swered points from 
Toland, Bentley called 
time. 

ul 
Bentley got reminded 
they were a champion- 
ship team during that 
timeout, and they came 
out strong,” Duprat said. 

After the time- 
out Bently returned to 
the court with the lead 
and stayed there, ahead 
by as much as 10 points 
at one point. 

“The kids played 
hard tonight, and in 19 years of 
coaching, they are my favorite team 
to have coached. But it’s hard to tell 
a 6-11 team that they played a great 
game even if they didn’t win,” 

.Duprat said. 
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think 


they 
a great 
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(Above) New St. Michael’s ” Knight” mascot rouses the 
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Men's Knights conquer Bentley by 3 


St. Michael's Knights win three in row 
to edge ahead in the NE-10 standings 


By Meri-Elizabeth Fulchino 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s men’s basketball 
beat Bentley College last Thursday 
65-62, giving the Knights their third 
straight win. 

Lead scorer for the Purple 
Knights was sophomore forward 
Mark Fizulich with 26 points, 15 of 
which were sunk outside the three- 
point line. 

Third-time NE-10 Honor Roll 
winner sophomore guard Mark 
Mulvey was the second highest 
scorer of the game with 15 points. 








"It wasn’t until the end 
that werealized:'Ohmy 
God, we're really strug- 
gling here.’” 
¢ Tom Crowley 
Head Coach 








Both teams did however get off 
to a slow start. Very slow. Within 
the first 30 seconds of the game, 
Bentley scored, causing a little up- 
roar from the somewhat scarce 
crowd. Ten minutes later, the score 
was a low 18-15 Bentley. Frustra- 
tion seemed to linger in the air, and 
could be seen on various players 
faces. 

As the Knights started to fall 
behind, Fizulich took control of the 
situation by stripping the ball from 
his opponent’s hands and tossing 
outa three-pointer. Nothing but net. 

Freshman Joe Jackson got in on 
the action. Stealing the ball from his 
opponent, Jackson flew down the 
court with such ease and agility that 
his opponent is probably still trying 
to figure out what happened, anmade 
the play of the evening witha grace- 
ful lay-up. 

The crowd roared its approval, 
for Jackson had just put the Knights 
one point in front of Bentley. At 
half-time the score was 35-34, with 
the Purple Knights leading. 

“We did a better job at stopping 





any penetration,” Coach Tom said 
Crowley. “Which is to say that we 
had a strong defense.” 

Like clockwork, the Purple 
Knights always seem to get their 
second wind after the half. Maybe it 
had something to do with the sud- 
den influx of people, bringing the 
evening’s attendance to over 1,400. 

During the second half, Fizulich 
and Mulvey banged out three-point- 
ers left and right, coming close to a 
ten point lead over Bentley. But 
Bentley fired back, andsoonenough, 
the score was tied at 62 with 1:35 
left in the game. 

“Tt wasn’t until the end that we 
realized: ‘Oh my God, we’re really 
struggling here,’” said Crowley. 

Their saving grace came when 
Bentley was called on two fouls 
back to back, giving St. Mike’s the 
opportunity to edge ahead. By the 
time the ball was back in play, St. 
Mike’s had already gained a three 
point lead. 

The game may have been a little 
too close for comfort, but this didn’t 
seem to bother Assistant Coach Tom 
O'Shea. 

“We'll take it any way we can 
get it,” he said. 

Witharecord of 4-4, the Knights 
were tied with Bentley in the NE-10 
standings going into Thursday’s 
game. Not anymore. 

Last Tuesday’s game also 
brought victory for St. Michael’s. 
Though things were slow in the 
first, Fizulich proved his worth with 
three, three-pointers in less than two 
minutes. The play of the evening 
however, came when Mulvey 
stripped the ball from Merrimack 
and ran down the court full force. 
He passed it of to Dubay, who pro- 
ceeded to slam-dunk it into the net, 
causing even more of an uproar in 
the crowd. Their spark had returned. 
Final score: 90-80 St. Mike’s. 

St. Michael’s met Bryant Col- 
lege in Rhode Island on Saturday. 

The Purple Knights next match 
up is tonight at home against As- 
sumption College at 7:30 p.m. 


Alternative Sports 





Bentley 

gave the 
Purple 
Knights 

a tough 

game, but 

the Knights 
pulled it off 
for their third 
consecutive 
win last 

week. Here, 
senior captain 
Jeremy Dubay 
stretches : 
above his 
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for the ball 

as Bentley : 
players look — 
on.) Ga 
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Economic exercise, entertainment for St. Michael's finest armchair athletes 


Judy Valente 
Staff Writer 


P. ut down the remote and get 
up off the couch. Winter may give 
all armchair athletes the perfect ex- 
cuse to stay home, but there is within 
minutes of campus plenty of healthy 
indoor activities available for any- 
one. 

It’s no surprise the minute the 
snow flies the slopes fill with skiers. 
However, Green Mountain Lanes 
in Essex and Pizza Putt in South 
Burlington, bring affordable enter- 
tainment and exercise to those who 
want to beat the winter blues. 

Just minutes east from campus 
on Route 15, Green Mountain Lanes 


offers 18 polished lanes to satisfy 


the bowler in all of us. Inside, 
young and old alike try to solve the 
mystery to hitting the “pocket” with 
hopes of registering a perfect “300” 
game or 12 strikes in a row. 

“We had a perfect game just this 
week,” saidemployee Joe Gilmond, 
“but a majority of the bowlers are 
herefor fun. It is a good heathy way 
to relieve stress and exercise.” 

At only $1.75 per game, bowl- 
ing gives a student on a budget an 
affordable alternative to more ex- 
pensive sports. Shoes are rented for 
an additional one-time charge of a 
$1. 

A quick tour of the alley, which 
opens everyday at 9 a.m., reveals 


four pool tables which rent for $5 
per hour, video games, and a full 
service bar. Students can exercise 
every night until 11 p.m. and until 
midnight on Friday and Saturday. 

Owner Shirley Bruce is in the 
process of upgrading to a state-of- 
the-art scoring system for the lanes 
with a possibility of redesigning the 
whole concourse. 

“Tt’s the least expensive sport,” 
said Bruce, “and just plain fun.” 

One-stop entertainment and fun 
is Pizza Putt’s goal in any weather. 

“Times with no snow, we offera 
good and inexpensive alternative,” 
Pizza Putt’s general manager Mike 
Smith said. 

Located a mile from campus over 


the Lime Kiln Bridge on Airport 
Parkway, Pizza Putt boasts an 18 
hole miniature golf course, golf 
driving ranges, softball batting 
cages, video games, and restaurant 
all inside. 

Prices are affordable. The min- 
iature golf course challenges play- 
ers to putt through “theme” holes 
such as the Grand Canyon, Mount 
Rushmore and even the moon for 
$5 a game. 

Three softball cages serve up 12 
balls for $1. In the driving range, a 
bucket of golf balls is $2.50 with a 
full year membership available for 
$59. All equipment is provided for 
those who need it. 

For the miniature golf pro, in 


March the Pizza Putt Masters Tour- 
nament gives all wannabe’s achance 
to test their ability on the links. 
Winners receive anything from 
sporting equipment to CD’s. 

For the hungry, the 75-seat res- 
taurant serves a full menu including 
healthy pasta, homemade pizza, 
sandwiches, beer and wine. 

“We are expanding our restau- 
rant and our menu,” Smith said. 

Pizza Putt's open daily from 11 
a.m. until 1] p.m., Friday and Satur- 
day to midnight. 

Both these establishments pro- ~ 
vide a healthy release from the stress 
of college life with or without snow. 


